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BUILDING A STOCK SALES PAVILION 


SUDDEN rainstorm came up last year while 
A the people of Farmington, Iowa, were having 
me of the finest stock shows that they have ever 
pad. Following this disastrous and premature clos- 
ing of the show, the breeders and the business men 
oi Farmington held a meeting to discuss the ques- 
tion of a live stock pavilion for sales and shows. 

The conservatives as well as the progressives 
were present at the meeting, as is common at such 
events. Some of the men who lacked confidence 
said: “It can’t be done.” 

Others who were warmer but still were doubtful 
remarked. “Let’s wait till things get cheaper.” 

But some of the prime movers, who realized that 
things would probably he higher this spring than 
they were last fail, said: “This thing is going thru 
@ we will build one for ourselves.” 

The result of it was that Bert Boyer and Will 
French started the ball to rolling by subscribing 
$1,000 worth of stock apiece. Other men who were 
equally as enthusiastic, put their names down and 
agreed to subscribe for substantial amounts. Then 
the wind turned and blew the storm-clouds away, 
and plans were laid to put the job across. 

Like other projects that have 
succeeded, the men who knew 


By CARL N. KENNEDY 


where there was a county agent, this would cer- 
tainly be a fine Farm Bureau headquarters. Just 
back of the office and waiting rooms there is the 
sale ring. Eight tiers of seats line each side of 
the ring, which is 68 feet long. This gives a seating 
capacity of 600 people, which is more than is needed 
for some sales, but not more than is needed in case 
of other special events or the larger sales. This 
makes the sale arena proper about 20 by 68 feet. 
For hog and sheep sales they have a special raised 
platform that is placed in the center of the arena. 
Chutes and other conveniences are provided so that 
the stock can be handled easily. 

In the back room the stalls are all equipped with 
special fixtures made by one of the firms which 
specialize in such material. This makes a neat 
appearing, strong and substantial equipment that 
adds to the appearance, and therefore will make the 
stuff look better. At the present time they do not 
have the floors in the building, but as soon as they 
get the concrete work finished, the stalls will be in 
very good shape. The horsemen kicked a little on 


és. 


have been provided. In fact, the building has a 
look of permanence and competency from its clay 
block walls to its cement floors. One can not help 
but recognize that care has been used in planning 
the building so that it will fill the requirements 
of a community building as well as a stock pavilion. 

The breeders are even planning on providing suit- 
able pens outside for the handling of feeder stock 
and other animals of that kind. This is to be done 
so that the sale pavilion will become a market cen- 
ter for grade stuff as well as pure-breds. 

The work of organizing and financing a proposi- 
tion such as the breeders of Farmington have done 
begins with the realization of a need for such a 
building. The next step is to get the people inter- 
ested in it and determined that such a proposition 
must go over. The results from then on depend on 
the local leaders taking an active interest in put- 
ting the job across. This means that they must 
give of their time as well as invest their money. 
It is essential that there be no promotion fees. 

The Farmington men followed the plan outlined 
above. There was a need and they met it. They 
capitalized the company for $20,000. They now have 

123 share-holders, holding 317 
shares of stock, or a total of 





that the pavilion was a good 
thing for the community put 
their time into it without “crab- 
bing” about who was doing the 
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present time has cost them a 


7 $15,850. The building at the 
| little over $16,000. This has 
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most work. When there was a 








job to be done they hopped in 
and did it themselves. The first 
thing that they did was to organ- 
ire a committee to do the solicit- 
iz. Here the business men 





caused them to borrow a little 
money, but as there are still oth- 
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er breeders that expect to come 
in, so it is probable that there 
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will be no indebtedness when the 
stock is all sold. 
The rate of rental in the build- 











helped as well as the farmers. 
The business men not only 
helped to solicit, but they in- 
vested money in the concern, not 











ing which they have determined 
upon is one per cent of the sales. 














This includes management of the 
crowd, heat, light, water and per- 











that they expected any big profit 
m their investment, but because 
they considered it a good thing 
for the community. The large 
portion of the stock, however, is 
owned by the breeders. 

This was originally a Van Bu- 
ten county project, but due to the 
fat that Farmington is situated 
tear to Lee county, Iowa, and 
aso near Clarke county, Missouri, 
they soon made the pavilion a 
ticounty project. Probably 60 
pr cent of the stock is owned in 
Yan Buren county and 20 per 
tat in each of the oiher counties. 

Their experience in organizing 
8 interesting. They first tried 
feorganize under the coéperative 
hws, but the attorney-general 
Tiled that the codperative law did 
tt cover such an organization, 
td that they would have to or- 
fanize as a straight stock corpo- 
Rtion. They organized for $20,000 worth of capi- 
lal stock, in shares of $50. A limit of $1,000 was 
Bt on as the total amount of stock that any one 
fan could own. Every man was given one vote 
Mgardless of the amount of stock which he owned. 
This point later was thought unwise by some of the 
Ren, but no serious objection has been raised to it. 

hn getting up the plans and securing an econom- 
ical Structure, County Agent A. J. Secor put in 

Specially good work, altho he helped also with 
Mher propositions. The breeders were confronted 
Wth the proposition of making the sales ring large 
ough so that stock could be shown as well as sold 

it In order to do this, they put the seating space 
tong each side and used movable pens and plat- 

8 of different sizes for the different kinds of 

Nock in the center arena. In case of a show, most 
Kthis material will be removed so as to leave it 
fer of obstructions. 

The building is built on the plans of some of the 

dings in Nebraska, with some changes to meet 

conditions. It is about 160 feet long by 60 
Wide. The front is divided into office and 
“ig rooms for both men and women. In a town 
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View of the Exterior of Stock Sales Pavilion 


the type of stalls that was adopted, but it is likely 
that they can be used for horses by using care in 
tying. It was a sort of a compromise. The arena 
was made bigger than was needed for other stock 
so as to better accommodate the horsemen—so the 
horsemen gave way to the other men on the stalls. 

The roof is not fixed as nicely as had been 
planned, on account of inability to get the kind of 
windows desired. The breeders wanted to get the 
type of windows which can be placed in the roof 
and distribute the light evenly, but they had to re- 
sort to monitor type windows supplemented by plen- 
ty of windows along the side. The present arrange- 
ment is very good. 

The heat for the building has not been over- 
looked. Under the seats and close to the offices 
there have been placed two large hot-air furnaces. 
Special piping systems have been installed in order 
to distribute the heat evenly and not roast the men 
close to the furnace or freeze those farther away. 
Pipes run to the waiting rooms, so they are warm. 

A show room has been provided upstairs over 
the offices. This will be used for corn or the home 
economics work during special shows. Toilet rooms 


haps bedding. The three sales 
that were held even before the 
building was completely finished 
netted them $265. The associa- 
tion has not as yet adopted any 
plan for letting someone use the 
building for assembling stock, 
fitting for sale, or purposes of 
that kind. This is a question 
that deserves attention, for it 
would help to keep the building 
working. At the same time, care 
must be taken to see that such 
use does not interfere with sales 
or other events. 

Henry Van Auken has been 
chosen as president of the asso- 
ciation; James Weller, vice-pres- 
ident, and Frank N. Jacks, secre- 
tary. The following men have 
been named as the directors: R. 
A. Satterly, Frank Collins, J. W. 
Kerr, B. F. Marmion and B. M. 
3oyer. Upon these men lies the 
responsibility of putting the company on a paying 
as well as a service basis. 

A word from B. M. Boyer about the pavilion is 
appropriate, for he has already held two sales in it. 
Mr. Boyer said: “I don’t know what I would have 
done without this pavilion. This spring the trains 
were all late coming to my sale, so that when the 
auctioneer and the crowd finally came there was 
only two and a half hours between trains. If we 
had been forced to take that crowd out to the farm 
thru the mud and then bring them back we could 
not have conducted the sale. The way it was, we 
had almost two hours of selling time. The men 
who had to leave bought their tickets and stayed at 
the sale until the train whistled, for the depot was 
just across the track. By that time we were prac- 
tically done.” 

There is no question that the rain which broke 
up the stock show in Farmington last year did 2 
good job. It brought a community problem 
before the community in a forceful way. A good 
rain storm at the right time might be a help to other 
communities that are now considering the question 
that confronted Farmington. 
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Senator Cummins vs. Colonel 
Brookhart 


N GIVING so much space in the last three 
issues to the contest between Senator Cum- 
mins and Colonel Brookhart for the nomina- 
tion for United States senator, Wallaces’ 
Farmer has departed somewhat from its well- 
known policy of abstaining from discussion of 
the merits of political candidates. In this case, 
however, such departure is fully warranted 
both because of the importance of the issues 
involved and because of the difference in the 
ability of the two candidates to really serve 
the farmers of Iowa at this critical time. 

First as to the issues: Senator Cummins 
stands for a businesslike procedure in getting 
our transportation systems back into condi- 
tion to serve the farmer. Colonel Brookhart 
stands for exactly the opposite. He would 
keep the railroad question in politics, which 
means that freight service would grow worse 
steadily until our great transportation sys- 
tems would be wrecked. 

Senator Cummins stands for the peaceful 
settlement of disputes between the railroad 
workmen and the railroad management. He 
favors the setting up of arbitration tribunals 
which will make it sure that the workmen will 
get just wages and fair working conditions 
without the necessity of resorting to strikes. 
Colonel Brookhart stands for the continuation 
of industrial war. He advocates the strong- 
arm method. He wants nothing done to in- 
terfere with strikes and lockouts which tie up 
His aim is industrial socialism. 

These are the real issues between the two 
men, and, wholly without regard to anything 
else, the farmers of the state, to whom prompt 
and efficient railroad service at a fair price is 
absolutely vital, should have no difficulty in 
determining which man shall have their votes. 


the railroads. 


On these issues alone, the farm vote should be 
absolutely unanimous for Senator Cummins. 
There is another phase of the matter, how- 
ever, which should be considered by the farmer: 
For sixteen years past, the farmers of Iowa 
have had a constant fight to secure fair rates 
and good service at the hands of the railroads. 
During all of that period Senator Cummins 
has fought for the farmer and with the farmer. 
In this respect he has been the most useful man 
in the public life of the state and nation. 
Wallaces’ Farmer speaks with authority in 
this matter, because during all of that period 
it has fought the farmer’s battles. More than 
that, the editor of Wallaces’ Farmer, as secre- 
tary of the Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Asso- 
ciation, has constantly been on the fighting 
line. We know the men who have fought on 
the farmer’s side and the men who have fought 
on the other side. We know the papers which 
have fought on the farmer’s side and the pa- 


pers which have fought on the other side, either 
actively or by remaining silent and secretly 
furnishing information to the enemy. The 
Iowa farm paper which is now so actively 
fighting Senator Cummins had no part in this 
long fight for fair railroad rates and good ser- 
vice, and its attacks on Senator Cummins now 
are quite int keeping with its past record. 

During the past year the farmers of Iowa 
have organized the Farm Bureau, with more 
than one hundred and ten thousand members. 
Their purpose is to secure economic justice. 
They have raised a large sum of money. They 
propose to set up an organization which will 
look after the farmer’s interests, both economic 
and legislative. To carry thru their program 
successfully they must have the help of men in 
the legislature of the state and in the congress 
of the United States. If now they should per- 
mit the defeat of Senator Cummins, who has 
so long and so faithfully fought their battles, 
how can they expect the men who are coming 
after him to be faithful to their interests? The 
defeat of Senator Cummins will be fair notice 
to senators and members of the lower house of 
congress that Iowa farmers will not stand by 
their friends; that they are a wishy-washy set 
of folks who can be led hither and thither by 
clever demagogues who know how to play on 
their prejudices. 

Senator Cummins is now at the period of his 
highest usefulness to the farmers. His long 
experience in public life, his unsurpassed 
knowledge of the railroad question im all of 
its phases, his commanding influence as presi- 
dent of the senate and chairman of the great 
committee on interstate commerce, and, above 
all, his absolute fidelity to the interests of the 
farmer, combine to make him the most useful 
man whom the farmers of Iowa could possibly 
send to the United States senate. 

Colonel Brookhart is not only utterly wrong 
in his ideas on the railroad question, but does 
not have either the mental equipment, or the 
personality, or the experience to fit him to sup- 
plant Senator Cummins in the United States 
senate. No one can read his speeches or his 
answer to our questionnaire, which will be 
found on another page of this issue, without 
being driven irresistibly to the conclusion that 
he is a child in his knowledge of the great ques- 
tions with which the senate must deal during 
the next two or three years. 

The defeat of Senator Cummins would be a 
state and national calamity, and the level- 
headed farmers of the state must not permit 
it to happen. 





An Unsafe Adviser 
FAN IOWA farm paper, which we are tempt- 


ed to call the Iowa Hatestead, because 
that seems to us a more fitting name than the 
one which it bears, is flooding the state with 
The leading 


“Time for 


a sixteen-page special edition. 
line on this special edition reads: 
a Political Clean-up in Iowa.” 

It says that “Iowa has been a state of chaos 
for the past two years. Lacking a vigorous, 
far-sighted leadership in the governor’s chair, 
things have drifted from bad to worse. ... 
All Iowa is sick and disgusted with the scan- 
dals of the past two years, and the time is at 
hand to clean them up and prevent a repeti- 
tion of them in years to come.” And so on ad 
nauseam. 

Some of these sentences have a familiar ring, 
We have heard them before. In the spring 
and early summer of 1916 this same Iowa 
Hatestead got out the same sort of special 
editions. But then it was urging the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Harding for governor, making 
exactly the same plea, that the time had come 
for a political clean-up in Iowa, and that if 
Mr. Harding should be nominated, Iowa farm- 
ers could rest assured that the political atmos- 


phere of the state would be pure and the 
farmer’s interests would be safe. 

Mr. Harding was nominated, and followin 
the primaries we find that the Hatestead wa, 
“pleased with the results of Monday’s pri- 
mary election, becausé the farmers of [ows 
have realized the power which they possess.” 
And note the following: “It is pleased be 
cause its readers have proved worthy of ty 
trust and responsibility which was th rs, t 
give the long needed house cleaning: 


pleased because righteousness and truth haye 
prevailed and official selfishness and . TTUp. 


tion have been defeated.” 

In the following issue the same paper again 
felicitates itself over the part it had played 
in nominating Mr. Harding, saying that jt 
was pleased to think that its endorsement “lent 
strength to his cause among our more than 
one hundred thousand readers.” And again 
it “congratulates the farmer taxpayers of 
Iowa on the results of the June primary and 
the convention last week. They hold the prom- 
ise of a new and square deal for the men who 
feed the people, and they forecast the complete 
downfall of the corrupt bi-partisan ring and 
the domination of such disgraceful examples 
of waste, extravagance and dishonesty in our 
state government,” etc., ete. 

Remembering the vigor with which the Hate 
stead supported Mr. Harding for nomination 
and election, and of its assurances to Iowa 
farmers that now everything would be all 
right, it seems strange that it is again assert- 
ing that the “time has come for a political 
clean-up in Iowa,” and devoting page after 
page to trying to prove that this same Mr. 
Harding whom it lauded so highly is not at 
all the sort of man it then said he was, but on 
the contrary, a reprobate of the very worst 


sort. We have exposure after exposure in its 
columns of “Iowa’s political scandals.” Gov- 
ernor Harding is now pictured as a Dr. 


Jekyl and Mr. Hyde. We are told that “the 
invisible government” is still on the job; and 
so on and so on. 

Wallaces’ Farmer does not undertake to 
pass upon the truth or falsity of the charges 
against Governor Harding. But we remark 
that he is the same man he was when the 
Hatestead was recommending him so highly 
and when it was getting out special editions 
abusing his opponent, Mr. Meredith, who is 
now secretary of agriculture. Either the pub 
lisher of the Hatestead knew all about Mr. 
Harding and his past record when it was her 
alding him as the apostle of pure politics and 
the political savior of the state, or his judg 
ment of candidates is not to be trusted. We 
suspect both are true. 





The Farm Bureau and Strikes 
PRESIDENT C. W. Hunt, of the Iowa Farm 


Bureau Federation, was invited to speak 
before the Iowa Federation of Labor, at its 
annual meeting held recently at Fort Dodge. 
President Hunt made it very plain to the labor 
union men that the farmers would stand with 
them in their efforts to secure fair treatment, 
but that the farmer is heartily sick of strikes 
and lockouts. He said: 


“I want to say frankly to you people that 
we are opposed to strikes and lockouts, and 
favor just laws compelling honest and impat 
tial arbitration of disputes between employe! 
and employe.” 
the 
ies of 


a 


President Hunt set forth accurate!’ 
farmer’s position on this matter. Enem 
Senator Cummins sent out a report from Fort 
Dodge that the Farm Bureau people, thru 
President Hunt, were in agreement with the 
union labor people. The parts of President 
Hunt’s speech which we have quoted show how 
utterly false these reports were. 
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Governmental Morality 
“N INTERESTING question of what we 
*" presume might be called governmental 
morality comes up when we look into the prac- 
tices of the government with relation to its 
Libert 


Our readers will remember the pressure that 


y and Victory bonds. 


was put upon all of the people to buy the vari- 
ous issues of Liberty and Victory bonds, pay- 
ing for them at the rate of one hundred cents 
on the dollar. Perhaps not so many of them 
understand that prior to and during the period 
when the fourth Liberty loan and the Victory 
Joan bonds were being sold to them at par, the 
government was going onto the open market 
and buying back bonds of previous issues at 
considerably less than par. 

These government purchases of its own 
bonds on the open market began in April, 1918. 
We do not know whether they are still being 
continued, but we have the official report of 
these purchases up to November 28, 1919. It 
appears from this report that during the period 
indicated the government spurchased its own 
bonds to the amount of $1,043,080,500, pay- 
ing for them the sum of $993,363,526.15. 
Therefore, the government made a net profit 
on these transactions of $50,717,074. 

When the government funds accumulate, 
probably there is no good argument for using 
the surplus, in part at least, to buy its own 
bonds. Some would argue, however, that if a 
surplus is accumulating, it would be better to 
relieve the people of some of the very heavy 
burden of taxation rather than buy and retire 
bonds in advance of the date when they are due. 
There are good arguments on both sides of this 
question. 

But that is quite a different matter from the 
practice which the government has followed. 
The fourth Liberty loan was issued in October, 
1918, and was sold at par thru committees all 
over the country, which thoroly canvassed all 
of the citizens and insisted on their buying 
these bonds. Now at the very time this loan 
was floated, the government was buying bonds 
of its previous issues on the open market and 
at a substantial discount. It was demanding 
on the one hand that its citizens should pay 
one hundred cents on the dollar for the new 
issue, while on the other hand it was taking 
government money and going onto the market 
and buying bonds of somé of the previous is- 
sues at less than one hundred cents on the dol- 
lar. The same situation existed at the time 
the Victory loan was floated, in May, 1919. 

Between April, 1918, and December, 1919, 
the government spent a total of over one bil- 
lion dollars in purchasing its own bonds at a 
discount. Now if the government had a sur- 
plus of one billion dollars to use in this way, 
why was not the amount to be raised by the 
Victory loan reduced by one billion dollars? 
Why should the citizens be asked to invest their 
money with the government at 414 and 434 
per cent in order to enable the government to 
use the money to buy back at a discount bonds 
of previous issues, which many of the people 
Were obliged to sacrifice in order to have money 
to buy the new bonds as they came along? We 
are rather disposed to look upon this as a rep- 
rehensible proceeding. 

If there is any excuse at all to be offered, it 
Would be that the purchase of bonds on the 
open market when the bonds were selling below 
Par might tend to strengthen the market. We 
do not know how much these government pur- 
thases strengthened the market. We do know 
that bonds have dropped steadily. If the gov- 
‘ment were buying back some of the bonds 
at par, that certainly would strengthen the 
market, 

The French have a system which probably 
cur people would not be willing to adopt, but 


which certainly does strengthen their securi- 
ties. The French government from time to 
time buys back its bonds as it accumulates a 
surplus, and pays for them at par. It deter- 
mines by drawings which bonds are to be pur- 
chased. For example, all of the people who 
have bought bonds have them registered with 
the government. When a surplus accumulates 
and the government is ready to use some of it 
to retire its bonds, they have a drawing and 
the numbers of the bonds which will be bought 
at par are taken by lot. Just about the sort of 
a scheme we used in selecting the boys who 
were to be called for the army. This sort of 
scheme naturally strengthens the bond mar- 
ket, because every one who holds a bond has 
the possibility of selling it back at par when- 
ever the government accumulates a surplus and 
uses it for this purpose. 
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How Suitable 


HE Department of Commerce of the 
United States sends out a circular an- 


nouncing that “suitable agricultural organiza- 
tions will be invited to join the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States on 
basis as the commercial and trade organiza- 
tions now holding membership.” 

What is meant by “suitable”? What farm 
organizations will be considered suitable? 

Well, anyhow, the farmer has reason to 
think a little more highly of himself now that 
he is being courted by the labor organizations 
on the one side and the big commercial organ- 
izations on the other. Things must be looking 
up a little for him. He is becoming more im- 
portant. 


the same 


But the farmer will be wise enough to keep 
to the middle of the road. He will work with 
either labor or capital when there is mutuality 
of interest, but he will be mighty careful to 
avoid tying himself up wrth either side. At 
least we hope so. 





The Farmer’s Danger From the 
Merchant Marine 

OR two years past, Wallaces’ Farmer has 
been urging farm organizations to keep 
in close touch with the movement in the east 
to develop a government-owned or govern- 
ment-subsidized merchant marine. We have 
tried to point out the danger of such a move- 
ment to the farmers of the corn belt. We seem 
to have made slow progress.. We do not know 
that any farm organization has been getting 
into the heart of the matter. The American 
Farm Bureau Federation ought to be doing it. 

We have a letter from our Argentine corre- 
spondent which is of interest in this connec- 
tion. It was written under date of April 20th, 
and he says that corn has gone to $1.07 a 
bushel in Buenos Aires. Eight weeks ago it 
was only 70 cents a bushel, at which time the 
United States price was $1.30. The shipping 
rate from Buenos Aires to Atlantic ports was 
then $28 per ton, or approximately 80 cents 
per bushel. Since then this shipping rate has 
been reduced to $15 per ton, or approximately 
only 43 cents per bushel. He then says: 

“If we continue to build our merchant ma- 
rine as we talk, freights will go much cheaper. 
Moreover, there is even now much talk among 
shipping interests of the granting of special 
rates for food products shipping in American 
bottoms. The immediate result of such a 
policy would be beneficial to the manufactur- 
ers but expensive to the food growers of the 
United States.” 

It is hard to measure the effect of large eco- 
nomic forces, but it seems clear to us that a 
government-owned or government-subsidized 
merchant marine would mean the development 
of our manufacturing export business with 





South America, and the ships used to carry 
manufactured products there would come back 
loaded with farm products. This would have 
a double effect. First, it would cheapen the 
price of farm products from the corn belt 
states. Second, it would permit higher wages 
to be paid by the manufacturers, which would 
continue to draw the farm boys to the cities, 
This movement might finally result in higher 
prices for farm products, but no one can say 
definitely, 
ulation of farm production in South America, 
to the very great injury of our agriculture. 


It might result in increased stim- 


The whole matter is one of tremendous im- 
portance to the farmers of the United States 
and especially of the corn belt, and it ought 
to be looked into with extreme care by thoroly 
trained men who are competent to deal with it. 
The trouble with many of our farm organiza- 
tions seems to be their inability to see these 
great matters. They allow their attention to 
be too much taken up by the little things. 


Agricultural Wealth 
NEARLY one-third of the wealth of the 

United States at the present time is in- 
vested in farm land, live stock, farm machinery 
and other forms of agricultural wealth. In no 
other industry have the people of the United 
States as a whole shown such confidence. It 
requires the total wealth invested in manufac- 
turing, railroads, street cars, public lighting 
plants, and mines to equal the wealth invested 
in agriculture. Roughly speaking, the wealth 
of the United States is divided into three al- 
most equal parts: First, that invested in agri- 
culture; second, that invested in manufactur- 
ing, transportation, ete., and, third, that in- 
vested in city real estate and miscellaneous city 
luxuries. 

In 1912, the agricultural wealth of the Uni- 
ted States amounted to about $48,000,000,000, 
or about one-fourth of the total wealth in the 
country. By 1920, the agricultural wealth had 
increased to a little over $100,000,000,000, or 
nearly one-third of the total wealth. In 1912, 
the total agricultural wealth of Iowa was about 
$4,000,000,000, but in 1920 it amounted to 
around $9,000,000,000. lowa today repre- 
sents 8 or 9 per cent of the entire agricultural 
wealth of the country. The Iowa 
farmer in 1920 has a net worth of around 
$20,000, as compared with around $6,500 for 
the average farmer in the United States. In 
1912, the comparable figures were around 
$9,000 for the average Iowa farmer and 
$3,000 for the average farmer in the entire 
United States. 

The farmer works with his hands and sells 
the product of his toil, and in this sense is as 
much a laboring man as any workman in the 
city. At the same time, he has a net wealth 
comparable to that possessed by the* average 
city store-keeper. The farmer has been com- 
pelled to amass this wealth largely as a matter 
of self-protection. Without wealth he found 
himself forced to move from farm to farm. 
Without wealth he found himself compelled to 
sell his goods in the fall of the year on a low 
market. Without wealth he often found it nec- 
essary to pay exorbitant rates of interest. But 
whatever’ the cause of the situation, the facts 
remain that whereas farmers work harder at 
manual labor than the average city workman, 
they also have considerable wealth, and as a 
class are wealthier than any other large class 
of our citizens. Their annual income may be 
small except in exceptional years, but their net 
wealth is high. Because of all this, the better 
class of our farmers are in position better than 
anyone else to force thru a constructive na- 
tional program looking toward a square deal 
all along the line—hard work, with production 
large enough to meet in an intelligent way the 
prospective demand. 


average 
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WHERE COLONEL BROOKHART STANDS 


ty MAY 8th, we submitfed to Senator Cummins 
and Colonel Brookhart certain questions deal- 
ing with matters in which the farmers of lowa are 


vitally interested, the purpose being to ascertain 
the views of these two candidates on these par- 
ticular matters. 


Senator Cummins answered very promptly, and 
his answer was published in our issue of last week. 
Up to the time our forms closed, no answer had 
been from Colonel Brookhart, and we so 
stated. The day after our forms had been closed, 
however, Colonel Brookhart left at our office a 
written statement which he evidently looks upon 
as an answer to the questions. It is a curious docu- 
ment, but we are publishing it in full, as follows: 


received 


and 
prey 


reached me, 


rs by me to 


Your questions just altho you have 


failed to publish answe yUuS questions, 


ic 
second and fiftt 


still, in answer to your first inquiries, 
will say that I favor the original Cummins plan for the 
return, ownership and operation of the railroads You 


will find it in the Iowa Senate Journal of March 27, 1919 
I have no plan or scheme of any kind, except that which 





Senator Cummins himself formulated, which he asked 
me to support and later solemnly presented to the Iowa 
legislature, and about which he consulted me many times 
I feel that it should not have been abandoned for the 
cost-plus, guaranty scheme of the Cummins law. which 
has nearly all the evils of government ownership. with- 


has already 
increased 


out any of its benefits The Cummins law 
failed utterly in operation, has already enor- 
mously the cost of living, and benefited chiefly 8,500 New 
York millionaires, at the expense of the farmers. A bil- 
lion dollars ad ight already asked, 
solely as a reward to capit This does not include any 
advance in wages If wage advanced, it means an- 
other billion dollars advance in rates The two would 
mean over $400,000 county in Iowa 
and the farmers would pay most of it I stand with tl} 

Towa F Bureau F* to this bill, 
and profoundly believe 
have avoided thess 

In answer to quest 
of controlling and 
capital by Rochdale cob; 
mate solut 
will admit 
failed 
everybody I believe in the pract 
Rochdak 
now It 
cause 
der the interstate 
The farmer 
which 
ing man 
by the farmer for the products of 
victims of the heavy 
system, but which is in fact a ru 
The Rochdale 1 producers 
sumers for the mon benefit of all. 

In answer to question six, I will support all legislation 
giving the the right of collective bargaining 
equal to the laboring man and mors It should be great- 
er than the power of the trusts. Iam specifically pledged 
to a law that will require a reorganizatiun of the pack- 
ing and milling industries under the Rochdale system, 
and give the farmer a collective voice in the control of 
his products all the way to the consumer. 

In answer to seven, I favor the 
for agriculture in tariff legislation 
industries. 


vance in fre rates is 





S are 
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verv 


1 opposition 


inal Cummins plan would 


irm 


evils 
nd four: I am in favor 
disputes between labor and 
this is the ulti- 
our economic wars, every 
The repre 
They result in more war 


ions three 
strikes 
eration That 
on of thinking man 


ssive laws of kaiserism have always 


and more losses for 


rule of tl 


ical golden f 
with it 


system ve we should start 


ibsolutely strikes by removing their 
ind coneres r to promote it, un- 
f the constitution. 


dollar 


clause of t 





each 


The 


only 8 cents out of 


the laborin man pays for his product labor- 


only gets about cents out of each dollar paid 
Both are the 


competitive 


labor 
toll of our so-called 
trust 


thless system 


system unites all and all con- 


corr 


farmers 


consideration 
as is given to other 


same 


You have published a statement of mine in parallel 
column to a statement of the Federal Reserve Bank, 
which seeks to prove that Liberty bonds can not be 


brought to par by that bank. You only published a part 
of my statement. I am perfectly aware that additional 
resources must be provided, and I propose to get them by 
taxing the war millionaires. IU'p to date they have paid 
ne taxes and borne none of the burdens of the war. They 
simply anticipated their taxes, added them to the price 


The Opinion of a Farmer 


ae of the ablest, most useful and most popular 
members of the senate is Senator Albert B. 
Cummins, who has not only achieved distinction for 
himself, but he has been an honor and an asset 
to Towa for more than a quarter of a century. Dur- 
ing his first term im the senate, beginning March 
4, 1909, Senator Cummins was obliged to accept sub- 
erdiaate assignments on the standing committees 
of the senate, because that is and long has been 
the custom of the senate; a custom, by the way, 
which seems likely to prevail for many years to 
come. During his second term, until last year, the 
@emocrats were in majority control of the senate, 
so that here was no opportunity for advancement. 
But, as soon as the republicans came into their 
own and organized the senate, a year ago, the 
experience and seniority of Senator Cummins re- 
ceived recognition, and he was given the position 
of chairman of the committee on interstate com- 
merce, one of the most desirable positions in the 
senate. 

Moreover, his republican colleagues unanimously 
united in selecting and electing Senator Cummins 
to the high and honorable position of president of 
the senate, pro tempore. Such recognition no new 
man could achieve 

I am told that gross misrepresentation is being 
perpetrated upon the farmers of Iowa. Congress- 
man Nolan, of California, has pending a creditable 
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of their product, added an enormous commission for col- 
lecting them, and collected them mostly from the govern- 
ment itself on cost-plus contracts. The people paid all 
their taxes, commissions and profits, and got Liberty 
bonds at 4%, per cent, now worth 85 cents on the dollar. 
The war millionaires stand untouched by taxation. Their 
defenders say it can not be done under the constitution. 
Well, the constitution can be amended. This economic 
crime of the ages must not go unredre These war 
millions must bring Liberty bonds to par at least in the 
hands of the original holders. The speculators can wait 
until they are due, With resources provided by such a 
tax the Federal Reserve Bank i have maintained 
Liberty bonds at par from the start 
SMITH W. BROOKHART. 

It will be remembered that the first, second and 
fifth questions dealt with the matter of ownership 
and operation of railroads. The first question was: 
“Are you in favor of government ownership or 
government operation of the railroads?” The sec- 
ond question: “Were you in favor of returning the 
railroads to their owners?” The fifth question: 
“Are you in favor of the Plumb plan or any other 
plan which looks toward government ownership or 
government operation of our railroads?” 

Each of these questions could have been an- 
swered with a single word or in a short paragraph. 
Senator Cummins answered them squarely and with- 
out evasion. He is opposed to both government 
ownership and government operation, and especial- 
ly opposed to the Plumb plan, which means that 
the government would buy the roads and turn them 
over to the railroad workmen to operate. 

It will be seen that Colonel Brookhart does not 
answer these questions. He gives us a 
rambling reply. He says he is in favor of “the 
original Cummins plan.” 3y this we suppose he 
means that he endorses some of the ideas suggest- 
ed by Senator Cummins in a speech before the 
Iowa legislature last winter. That answer might 
be to the point if those ideas were being considered 
now. But that is history. In these strenuous days, 
we have no time to argue over a dead horse. Sen- 
ator Cummins fought to get those ideas into the 
law, and succeeded in part. He did the practical 
thing, however. He got the very best bill he could 
and then voted for it. 

Colonel Brookhart does not deny that he is ir 
favor of government ownership or of the Plumb 
plan. It is fair to conclude, therefore, that he does 
favor them both, and the indications that his 
preference is for the Plumb plan. In fact, the en- 
thusiastic support he is getting from the radical 
labor leaders could be had on no other basis. This 
simply means that if he should be nominated and 
elected, he would at once try to reopen the whole 
railroad question. That would mean a prolonged 
period of uncertainty. It would increase the diffi- 
culties of getting cars and moving freight. It would 
encourage those radical labor leaders whose agita- 
tion has already cost the Iowa farmer millions upon 
millions of dollars. It would keep us under the 
harrow of inefficient railroad operation. It would 
mean strike after strike which would tie up trans- 
portation and make it even more difficult to get 
our grain and live stock to market. 

Colonel Brookhart says he stands with the Iowa 
Farm Bureau Federation in oppostion to the new 
railroad law. Thig is absolute misrepresentation. 
The Farm Bureau Federation is not in opposition 
to the law. On the contrary, the Farm Bureau 
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By SENATOR ARTHUR CAPPER 


bill providing that no employe of the federal gov- 
ernment shall receive less than three dollars per 
day. Senator Cummins favors that bill, the spirit 
of which is that “the laborer is worthy of his hire.” 
But, there is another Nolan bill which Senator 
Cummins opposes; a bill to lay upon the farmers 
heavy burdens of taxation, palpably for the benefit 
of organized wealth in the cities. In defense of the 





Senator Arthur Capper of Kansas, is 
the publisher of the eas Farmer and 
four or five other agricultural papers. 
He was elected governor of Kansas by 
the farmers of that state and later elect- 
ed United States Senator. He is a real 
farmer senator. This article written by 
him recently appeared in the Kansas 
Farmer. Senator Capper is on the 
ground and therefore speaks with full 
knowledge of the faithful service Sena- 
tor Cummins is giving the farmers of 
lowa. 
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Federation passed the strongest possible resolutions 
demanding that the railroads be returned to their 
owners and demanding that arbitration tribunals 
shall be set up for the settlement of strikes. 

We direct especial attention to Colonel Rroo,. 
hart’s answer to questions three and four, dealing 
with the matter of strikes. He talks about Roch. 
dale codperation. It is evident that he does not 
have an intelligent idea of the real Rochdale system 
of coéperation. What seems to be in his mind is a 
system of industrial socialism, exactly the sort of 
thing they have in Russia today. We are quits 
sure that Colonel Brookhart would not intentionally 
plunge the United States into the pit of social ap. 
archy in which poor Russia is wallowing so help- 
lessly; but that is where we would find ourselves, jf 
we should shape our policies along the line ing. 
cated in his last sentence concerning the Rochdale 
system. 

The fact is that Colonel Brookhart’s mind is far 
away from the practical problems of this very prag. 
tical world. He has no appreciation of the diffi. 
culties under which the farmers of Iowa are labor. 
ing just now in the matter of transportation. He is 
seeing visions. In his innocence and his ignorance 
he is allowing himself to be used as a tool by 
shrewd fellows whose selfish interests will be pro. 
moted by keeping us in a state of turmoil and 
unrest. 

The latter part of Colonel Brookhart’s statement, 
in which he speaks of his desire to bring Liberty 
bonds back to par, further illustrates his utter ip. 
capacity to think clearly on any of these great 
questions. In his original speech, from which we 
quoted last week, he gave the impression that the 
Federal Reserve Banks were not lending on Liberty 
bonds. We printed the answer of the cashier of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, directly con- 
tradicting this statement. Colonel Brookhart says 
nothing on this point. But he has a brand-new 
scheme now. He admits that “additional resources 
must be provided,” and he is going to tax the “war 
millionaires.”’ He says that they paid no taxes, ete. 

This is bunk pure and simple. He seems to 
that there is direct connection between th« 
eral Reserve Banks and the taxing power of the 
government. He to think that some indi 
vidual citizens can be singled out for a special tar 
and that the rest will go free. He speaks glibly 
about amending the constitution, as if it were some 
thing that could be done over-night. Liberty bonds 
will be matured and paid in full, and our boys will 
be grandfathers long before the Colonel's amend- 
ment would be considered favorably. 

It is inconceivable that the intelligent people of 
Iowa should consider for a moment depriving the 
state and the nation of the services of Senator 
Cummins, who is recognized as one of the ablest 
men in the senate, and whose knowledge of the 
railroad question from the people’s side of it is 
more profound than that of any man in either house 
of congress, and send in place of him such a maa 
as Colonel Brookhart, who displays such an abyss 
mal ignorance on railroad and financial matters. 
These are perilous times to the farmers of Iowa 
and of the corn belt, and we repeat what we said 
a couple of weeks since: 

This is no time to send a boy to mill. 
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Senator 


farmers, for their present and future welfare, Set 
ator Cummins, I am glad to say, is opposing that 
Nolan bill and will continue to do 30. His opponents 
are misrepresenting facts, largely by confusing the 
popular Nolan bill with the farm-tax Nolan bill. 

I have observed that Senator Cummins is always 
keenly interested in legislation that concerns the 
welfare of the farmer. He was a leader in the fight 
to repeal the daylight saving law, and no senator 
rendered more valuable service in putting this 
peal measure thru congress. He is one of 
strongest and ablest supporters of the Capper-Her 
mann bill, which legalizes farmers’ codperative & 
ganizations, and which has been unanimously & 
dorsed by the National Grange, the Farmers’ Uniol, 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, the HquilY 
Society, the National Board of Farm Organizations 
and the Farmers’ National Council. He always bas 
been a faithful champion of the farm loan act, and 
in fact, every piece of constructive legislation ™ 
the interest of the farmer, before congress in th® 
last decade, has been supported by Senator Cul 
mins. I have been pleased also to note his co® 
sistent stand for economy and efficiency i 
government. He has repeatedly insisted that 
propriations should be held down, and has de® 
responsible for the elimination of many useless & 
penditures. I am always glad to commend that kind 
of a record. 
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THE FARM BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


What the Consumer Pays the 
Farmer for Wheat and Meat 


A Kansas correspondent sends us 
some figures indicating that the aver- 
age consumer pays the farmer $11 an- 
nually for flour when wheat is $2.50 a 
bushel. Our correspondent would like 
to see us work out similar figures for 
meat 

As nearly as we can figure it out, 
the average consumer pays the farmer 
about $18 annually for hog products 
when hogs are $15 a hundred, and $i2 
annually for beef products when fat 
cows are $10 a hundred. 

The average family of four in the 
United States, with prices at their 
present level, pays to the farmer for 
wheat flour, beef and pork products a 
total of about $160 annually. Of course, 
as a matter of fact, the average family 
doesn't buy from the farmer directly, 
but from the retail grocer, and the 
price which the average family pays 
the retail grocer for these same prod- 
ucts, on the present price level is 
about $230 annually. There is a differ- 
ence roughly of $60 to cover the ex- 
pense of slaughtering the hogs and cat- 
tle and milling the wheat, as weil as 
the expenses of distribution. So far 
as wheat and meat are concerned, it 
is obvious that the margin between the 
farmer and the consumer is not alto- 
gether outrageous. Millers and pack- 
ers unquestionably have made very 
good profits, but they have milled 
wheat and slaughtered live stock with 


a fair degree of efficiency, and even 
after the retailer has taken out his 
profit, it has been customarv for just 


about 70 cents of the consumer’s dol- 
xr as spent for meat and wheat to go 
to the farmer. 

So far as wheat 
cerned, the ce 
mot ordinarily 


and meat 
ntral-western 
much justified in 


are con- 
farmer is 
criti 


cizing very severely the efficiency eith- 
er of the ge rs, the millers or the 
retailers Ve can criticize very justly 
the entire commercial system which 
takes no account of production costs 
so far as the farmer is concerned, and 
which permits prices of wheat, hogs 
and cattle to oscillate very rapidly 
above and below cost of production. 
We believe that it is essential that 
middle-western farmers get it into 


their heads as quickly as possible that 
while they may be able to make some 
slight savings in the efficiency of hand- 
ling wheat and meat, yet these sav- 
ings will really be very infinitesimal, 
and that as a matter of fact heir chief 
grievance is the violence of price fluc- 
tuations. The important thing for the 
farmers of the middle-west to do is to 
organize to stabilize prices at a point 
roughly equivalent to cost of produc- 
tion, at a point which will result in a 
more uniform supply and a more uni- 
form demand year by year than is pos- 
sible under the present wildly fluctu- 
ating system, where every one is chas- 
ing a profit in his own way and no one 
is taking any comprehensive thought 
of the morrow The passage of the 
Capper-Hersmann bill would be a big 
help in this respect. 


High Interest Rates and Prices 


For the past six months the direc- 
tors of the Federal Reserve Board 
have been making it known to every 
one that they intended to increase 
interest rates until they caused prices 
to go down. And the more they have 
announced their determination in this 
respect the higher prices have gone. 
The banks thruout the country are now 
called on to curtail their loans 10 per 
cent, and it has now become difficult 
in some sections to borrow money at 
any rate of interest. At the same time 
it is reported that the merchants of 
certain cities, notably Omaha, have be- 


come thoroly frightened at their in- 
ability to meet certain payments and 
have sacrificed the goods on their 


shelves at a 25 per cent reduction in 
order to meet these payments. Every- 
where there are vague rumors of a 
panic in the near future. 

Personally we do not believe that it 
is possible for a panic of the old-fash- 
ioned type to develop at the present 
time. Not only do we have the federal 
reserve bank, which is designed to pre- 
vent such an occurrence, but there is 
also a continued demand for many 
kinds of goods. As long as there is 
“under-production in so many essential 
industries, there is small prospect of a 
serious panic. Even if we did have a 
number of business failures, with a de- 
cided drop in prices, a panic could not 
last very long because of the fact that 
there are still such a vast number of 
people who have fundamental wants 
which they must fill, and which they 
unquestionably will begin to fill at the 
very first moment that prices and in- 
terest rates drop to any considerable 
extent. The only thing which can make 
the business disturbance of 1920 at all 
serious is a development of unusual 
political and labor disturbances in this 
country or in Europe. Aside from a 
possible panic caused by a political or 
labor upheaval, the only chance of a 
serious panic lies in possible over- 
production in a number of leading in- 
dustries. 

We print herewith a chart indicat- 


were artificially low, in spite of the 
fact that prices were continually ris- 
ing. This anomalous situation was 
probably due to huge gold imports, 
which broadened the base of our cred- 
it. Since the war ended, however, it 
appears that the normal relationship 
has again been resumed. Prices of 
nearly all kinds, with the exception 
of cattle and hogs, have been steadily 
advancing during the past year, where- 
as the startling rise in interest rates 
has taken place only during the past 
six months. If the normal relation- 
ship between prices and interest rates 
still continues, we may expect that in- 
terest rates will go considerably high- 
er during the next six months. No one 
can even guess as to just what inter- 
est rates will do after January of 1921, 
but if prices in the near future show 
any genuine signs of weakening, it 
may be expected that interest rates 
also will weaken early in 1921. 

An unusual situation, which has a 
strong bearing on interest rates, is the 
exportation and importation of gold 
into the United States. During the 
war we imported into the United States 
about one billion dollars more of gold 
than we exported, but since early sum- 
mer of last year we have been export- 
ing more gold than we have imported. 
At the present time we are losing gold 
at the rate of about 30 million dollars 











High Interest Rates and Prices 
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this fall. 








Solid line indicates fluctuations of 60-90 day interest rates from 1906 to date. 

This would indicate that interest rates will reach record breaking heights 
Dotted line indicates fluctuations of commodity prices, the infla- 
tion being taken out of commodity prices during recent years, so as to 
make them comparable with interest rates. 
lead the way and interest rates tag along behind. 


Note that commodity prices 








ing the close relationship between in- 
terest rates and prices. The prices 
are an average of all wholesale prices, 
such as pig-iron, lumber, food, cotton, 
wool, etc., etc. In the chart things 
are adjusted so that the variations of 
prices up and down are from what 
might be called a normal, all seasonal 
tendencies being taken out, and also 
the constant tendency of prices to rise 
during the past twenty years is taken 
out. It has been necessary to take out 
seasonal and the long-time trend of 
prices in this way, in order to compare 
them most accurately with interest 
rates. The interest rate line is based 
on 60 to 90-day paper on the New York 
market. Anyone who studies the chart 
will be struck with the fact that prices 
ordinarily lead the way and interest 
rates tag along behind. Prices reached 
their height early in 1907, whereas in- 
terest rates did not reach their ex- 
treme high point until late in 1907. As 
a result of the panic in 1907, prices 
reached their low point early in 1908, 
whereas interest rates did not reach 
their low point until late in 1908. Again 
in 1910 prices reached their high 
point about six months in advance of 
interest rates and so also in 1913. Dur- 
ing the early part of the war, the rela- 
tionship was somewhat upset, and for 
a time in 1915 and 1916 interest rates 


every month. During the past year the 
United States has lost a total of more 
than 300 million dollars in gold, and 
this gold has largely come from the 
reserves of the federal reserve banks. 
The smaller gold reserves have acted 
to reduce the lending power of the fed- 
eral reserve banks by at least a billion 
dollars, and it is this fundamental fact 
more than anything which has 
caused the federal reserve bank to in- 
crease its interest rates during the past 
six months. The federal reserve bank 
directors may talk learnedly about 
controlling the course of commodity 
and stock speculation by means of 
raising and lowering the interest rates, 
but as a matter of fact their chief con- 
cern is to maintain interest rates at 
a point which will properly protect 
their reserves, a thing which they have 
had to think about very carefully dur- 
ing the past year because of the huge 
gold exports. 

Interest rates ordinarily reach their 
very lowest point during May and 
June and their highest point during 
September, October, November and 
December. At the present time, 60 to 
90-day loans in the New York markets 
are bringing 7 per cent interest, which 
is the highest on record for this sea- 
son of the year. With interest rates 
this high early in the summer, it is 


else 


conceivable that by fall a rate 
or even 9 per cent might be reached. 
The gold exports to Argentina ang 
Japan still seem to continue. When 
gold begins to flow our way again, ang 
when prices have fallen 10 or 15 per 
cent, then we may expect a consider. 
able drop in interest rates. Business 
probably will be rather dull at that 
time, but the lower interest rates wij 
soon stimulate business activity of aj} 
kinds, and after a time prices of alj 
kinds will advance again. 


of 8& 





Are Self-Feeders Responsible for 
the Low Hog Market? 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“As you doubtless are aware, hog 
raisers have suffered severe losses dur. 
ing the past eight or nine months. Is 
it possible that thru the widespread 
use of self-feeders and the Evvard 
methods of feeding, that production 
has been over-stimulated? One lumber 
dealer in our town has sold over two 
hundred self-feeders to hog men in this 
locality. I am also wondering if the 
widespread use of self-feeders will not 
act to cause the fall break in hog 
prices to come in September rather 
than October.” 

The widespread use of the Evvard 
method of self-feeding unquestionably 
has had an important part in stimulat- 
ing the hog industry. It can not be 
held responsible, however, for the se 
vere hog losses of the past nine 
months. These losses have been partly 
due to the fact that there have been 
slightly too many hogs in the country, 
but especially due to strategic buying 
on the part of the British pork buying 
commission working in conjunction 
with the American packers. 

As a result of the introduction of the 
Evvard methods of self-feeding, we be 


lieve that it is altogether possible that 
the normal, long-time relation between 
corn and hogs will be reduced to about 
an average of 11 bushels instead of 115 
bushels, which was the average of the 
fifty years before the war Iso is 
probable that the Evvard methods of 


self-feeding will advance the time of 
the fall hog break to some time in late 
September instead of along about the 
middle of October, as formerly has 
been the case. 

Granting that the Evvard methods 
of self-feeding do cause the more eco 
nomical and rapid transformation of 
corn into pork, we believe that eventu- 
ally about half of the benefit of the 
saving thus effected will go to the hog 
farmers of the corn belt and the other 
half will go to the consumers. 





Argentine Wheat Situation 
As we have before told our readers, 
the Argentine government has been 
threatening for some time past to pro 


hibit the exportation of wheat from 
Argentina. Broomhall, the great Brit 
ish grain authority, now cables that it 
is now practically certain that the 
Argentine government will take this 
step some time during the late sul 
mer. Argentina still has on hand 8 


surplus of about 56,000,000 bushels of 


wheat, but two-thirds of this surplus 
has already been bought by foreiga 
governments, and it is evident that 
within another two or three months 
Argentina will have sold all the wheat 
that she can possibly spare. It 1s be- 
coming increasingly evident that world 
wheat prices will remain a high 
level for ancther year unless Russial 
wheat becomes available in large 
quantities. 
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Income Tax Payments 
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Steer Profits 


The month of May was even more 
of a tragedy in the cattle market than 
the month of April. Steers which had 
peen held back by the railroad strike 
were put on the market, and losses of 
over $50 a head were experienced by 
pundreds of feeders. The present cat- 
tle loss period, which has been going 
on since May of 1919, is unquestion- 
ably the most severe which has ever 
peen experienced. Those agencies that 
were so vigorously crying shortage 
pack in late 1918 and early 1919 de- 
serve the severest censure. Of course 
these same agencies are still crying 
cattle shortage at the present time, 
and of course the probabilities are 
that they are more nearly right now 
than they were a year ago, for the ex- 
traordinarily severe losses of recent 
months will unquestionably cause a 
cattle shortage sooner or later. 

Thirteen-hundred pound steers on 
the Chicago market during May of 
1920 sold for an average of about 
$12.65 per hundred, or about 45 cents 
less than the very low April price. 
These steers were fattened on corn 
that cost an average of $1.54 per bush- 
el on a Chicago No. 2 basis. As the 
average of ten years it has required 
the value of 80.1 bushels of such corn 
to convert the feeder weighing 1,000 
pounds in November into a 1,300- 
pound fat steer for the May market. 


and Losses 


steers cost $97.50. The total cost of 
a 1,300-pound steer finished in May 
was about $220.85. The selling price 
was $12.65 a hundred, or $164.45. The 
loss for May was about $56.40 per head 
—as compared with a loss of $45.87 
per head for April and $20 per head 
for March. 

The present situation is very unfor- 
tunate from the standpoint of the city 
consumer. Within a relatively short 
time he is in grave danger of seeing 
meat prices behave in the same way 
that sugar prices have recently be- 
haved. During the war sugar prices 
were held at an artificially low level, 
but when these restrictions were re- 
moved sugar prices advanced out of 
all reason. During the past year meat 
prices have been held at an absurdly 
low level by the attacks of a short- 
sighted public official. The ignorant 
city consumers will eventually pay the 
price for permitting a man of this sort 
to have such influence. 

Steers have been thru such a severe 
loss period that it would seem proper 
that prices should improve in the rath- 
er near future. In view, however, of 
the rather precarious financial situa- 
tion and the extraordinarily high in- 
terest rates which probably will pre- 
vail this fall, there is not so very much 
chance of steers advancing into a 
profit area at any time during the 
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Butter Profits and Losses 


Butter values shrank very rapidly 
during May, altho not so very much 
more rapidly than is seasonally cus- 
tomary. The dairyman, whether he is 
producing butter-fat for the creamery, 
milk for the condensory or city mar- 
ket, or cheese for the cheese factory, 
is faring relatively better at the pres- 


ent time than either the hog feeder 
or steer feeder. 

With No. 2 corn at $1.95, oats at 
$1.08. cottonseed meal at $77, oil meal 
at $f and bran at $55, at central 


with hay at $25 a ton on the 
nd with labor at 35 cents an 
he cost of butter at Chicago, as 
ed by the ten-year ration, was 


18071908 i909 1910 1911 
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64 cents for the month of May, 1920. 
The actual price was about 57 cents, 
or there was a loss of about 8 cents a 
pound to the producers. 

The ten-year ratio as applied to Chi- 
cago milk gives a May price of $2.93 
a hundred, as compared with an actual 
price of $2.70. This loss of 23 cents 
a hundred to the Chicago milk pro- 
ducers is not at all serious when ev- 
erything is considered. The Chicago 
milk producers are to be congratulated 
on having shown unusual skill in col- 
lective bargaining. Present indications 
are that the June price, in order to 
cover cost of production, should be 
around $2.55 a hundred. 
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Leader waterfys your farm 
for a lifetime 


Buy the water supply system for your home and farm just as 
you do your farm machinery. Be sure to get the system that 
delivers water as unfailingly as a city water supply system. 
Such a system will save you time, labor and money. 





‘Home Water Systems— Leaders in fame as well as in name 













af the Leader Home 
Y to 


meet the requirements 
Of etery home and/arm, 


We have investigated all home water supply systems 
but have never found anything to equal the Leader 
in reliability and year-in-and-year-out economy. 
It isthe only home water system made complete in 
one great factory and to insure reliability is equipped 
with the world’s standard power—Wagner Motors or 
Stover Good Gasoline Et zines. 

The installation is tested as a complete unit instead 
of a piece-meal job. See the Leader dealer in your 
locality today. If you don’t know him, write us. 


Beckman Bros., 


Des Moines, Iowa 















Established 
1903 


Tanks, Pumps and 
Power Equipment 
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| Not,InsureYours? 


This man’s hogs died, but he was paid 
for his loss. He got money for his dead 
hogs in the only way it can be done—through = 
a policy in the National Live Stock Insurance 
Company. If your hogs were suddenly stricken } 
with disease, who would pay you for your time, 
labor, feed and money_invested—who would 
make good your loss? You might stand them, 
but making good your own losses is a thing 
that can’t be done. ~ 


Insure Before It’s Too Late | 


__We Pay You For Your Dead Hogs— 
We Guard the Health of Your Live Ones 


Wake out a Hog Life Insurance Policy in the National for 
less than A CENT A POUND and enjoy the double 
\y/ nefit of guarantee against loss if your hogs die and 
o ee Veterinary Service in case they get sick. 
a2 The National is a stock company, organized un- 
On >. der the Jaws of Iowa, and the State guarantees 
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the payment of all losses, according to the §}|)) 
terms. of the policy. sses are paid in { 


cash, without delay. | Write for terms | Absolute insur- || 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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THE VOICE OF THE FARM 


Getting Homesick? 
To Waliaces’ Farmer: 

Notwithstanding the fact that I have 
severed the connections which once 
bound me to the corn belt, I can nor 
bear to give up every reminder of the 
past. As I regard Wallaces’ Farmer 
as good enough to tie to for the rest 
of the trip, I am enclosing check for 
@ perpetual subscription. I believe 
the paper has grown better since I 
located out here. It is too bad I can 
not make use of all the valuable sug- 
gestions I find in it. 

it seems strange to think that a 
chap who always expected to live and 
die in a live stock state should trans- 
fer his affections to a section where 
the farming conditions are so differ- 
ent. However, I am loyal to the soil 
yet, and I operate a forty-acre ranch 
where alfalfa and corn, potatoes and 
tomatoes grow to beat the cars, as 
well as many other things well known 
to farmers in colder climes. 

It is really no detriment to a farm to 
have a few orange trees and roses to 
sort of set it off and make it attractive 
all the year around. Don’t you think 


so? Lots of our folks do; and so 
many corn belters have planted them- 
selve out here that northern Cali- 
fornia calls southern California “Little 
low: 

To be sure, there are certain draw- 
bac! that we don't like to speak of 
except among our own folks; but per- 
ish th hought that either fate or for- 
tune hould compel us to again 
live whe it is necessary to wear 


goatskin on our backs and goat whis 


kers on our chins for about six months 
out of every twelve or else freeze 
Yes, we prefer to camp here and milk 


for a living (cows are mighty 
high) rather than to nurse frostbites 
and dodge cyclones in the land we 
once loved so well. 

Does it interest you to know that a 
fine grade Holstein cow recently sold 
at auction for $700, which must be 2 
world’s record? Her new owner used 
to live in Blackhawk county, lowa. 

Sons of the soil everywhere, I sa- 
lute you and wish you peace and 
plenty. 


goats 


A. 0. DINSMOOR. 
California, 





We suspect Friend Dinsmoor is get- 
ting a little homesick for Iowa. No- 
tice that the first part of his letter 
shows symptoms of this, which he 
tries to smother by eulogizing his new 
home. Well, anyhow, we hope he will 
get over it inasmuch as he has settled 
for good in California. Since he has 
taken a life subscription to Wallaces 
Farmer, we will do our very best to 
keep him cheered up. 


What Is Success? 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Not often does an editorial in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer strike a discord, but the 
one entitled,” “Make Good First,” in 
your issue of April 23d, jangles badly. 

Granted that a glib talker is not 
often a deep or clear thinker, but 
where would this world be without the 
dreamers—the men of vision, who, 
without much hope of personal gain, 
dream and think things out to benefit 
all the rest of us? 

What is your definition of ¢ -ccess? 
Is it mere financial success, measured 
by the extent of a man’s material pos- 
sessions—mere property? Is it the 





Midas touch—just wealth—that indi- 
cates the worth of a man’s ideas, 
views, work, for world betterment? 


What is it that the Good Book says 
about the rich man’s chances o3 ever 
reaching heaven? 

Does the fact that in “sixty years he 
had failed to accumulate very much of 


this world’s goods indicate that the 
man is a failure and his views of little 
Value? 

In this older part of our country 


there are many men of means, who 
made their little pile and retired early 
to live the remainder of their lives in 
ease, and some of them in idleness. 
It would be difficult to find “clear 
thinkers” among such, and so far as 
the value of their ideas—when they 
have any—to humanity in general, it 
is practically nil. According to your 
standard, are these successes with 
ideas of general soundness? 

Or, should success be measured by 
the amount of good the individual has 
accomplished during his lifetime for 
the benefit of his fellows, and his con- 
tribution to the betterment of the 
world? Such are rarely compensated 
in accordance to their real worth. 

Review real history and the biogra- 
phies of men and women who have 
really benefited the world by their 
lives and work. How many of them 
were financial successes? Isn't it true 
that many died poor or xvund it nec- 
essary to be helped by wealthy 
friends? Were not many of them un- 
recognized until years after death? 

Can you not name people whose fin- 
ancial success or comfortable accumu- 
lation of this world’s goods came to 
them when they were well past middle 


life? How many whose financial suc- 
cess was largely the result of acci- 
dent? How many who acquired wealth 
thru taking advantage of their fel- 
lows? Would it not prove interesting 
to determine how much of financial 


man because 


lear 


success is reaped by one 
<1 dreaming and < 


anothe 


of the unrewarde 
thinking of 

How many men women do you 
know who devote lives to mak- 
ing the world a better place to live in, 
but who count money alone of little 


Hog Profits 


In May of 1920, hogs sold for an 
average of $14.25 per hundred, or 75 
cents per hundred below the April 
price. It is customary for hogs in May 


° 


to sell for about 3 per cent less than 
in April, but his year they sold for 8 
per cent less. In view of the serious 
after-effects of the railroad strike, the 
hog market held up fairly well. From 
now on the situation should gradually 
improve, and there is real prospect of 
a healthy advance beginning the latter 
part of June. 

The hogs marketed in May caused 
their owners extraordinary losses. The 
corn which went into these May hogs 
averaged $1.562 on a Chicago No. 2 
basis. As a ten-year average, hogs 
have sold in the month of May for a 
price per hundred equivalent to 12.3 
bushels of such corn. The value of 
12.3 bushels gives $19.21 as the corn 
price of hogs in May of 1920. The 
actual price was $14.25, or there was 
a loss of $4.96 per hundred in May of 
1920. 


and 


their 





Which are the successes and which 
the failures? 

Judged according to your standard, 
was Jesus Christ a success or a fail- 


ure? 

Which counts most, man or prop- 
erty? 

Are the fundamental principles of 


Christianity right or wrong, and why 
so honored in thought and speech, but 
so seldom honestly put into practice? 

History teaches that civilizations 
get about so far and then crumble. Is 
it not both probable and possible that 
much of civilization’s failure to achieve 
lasting success is because we pay too 
little attention to the foundation, give 
too little heed to man and too much 
to property? 

PRINCE T. WOODS. 
Massachusetts. ; 


Remarks: The interpretation that 
Mr. Woods puts upon “Make Good 
First” justifies his criticism, and we 
fully agree with much that he says. 
But it seems to us his interpretation 
is hardly justified. Certainly we do 
not measure success in life by the ac- 
cumulation of wealth; far from it. But 
disposed not to put much 
opinions of a 
finan- 


we are 
weight on the economic 
man who has not himself been 
cially successful during a busy life. 
We might, however, value very highly 
his opinions on religious, social or 
other matters. And we might look up- 
on him as a man whose life had been 
a pronounced success in things most 
worth while 

The point we tried to make was that 
unsuccessful men in a financial way 
are not likely to be safe advisers in 
economic matters.—Editor. 





and Losses 


The present loss period, which has 
continued now for nine months, has 
been unusually severe. It may pos- 
sibly continue for another nine months 
altho, in view of the fact that the 
spring pig crop is reported so short 
this year, and in view of the fact that 
there is a very real need in Europe for 
hog products, despite the tactics of the 
British pork buying commission dur- 
ing the past six months, we incline to 
the view that hogs will again furnish 
a profitable market to corn some time 
this fall-or winter. One thing certain 
is that if hogs do not furnish a profit- 
able market for corn during the next 
five or six months, they unquestion- 
ably will furnish a profitable market 
for corn within the next eighteen 
months. Now,is the time for the can- 
ny man to breed his sows for fall pigs. 
We are in hopes that only readers of 
Wallaces’ Farmer will expand their 
hog breeding operations, for if every 
one does, hogs will continue to fur- 
nish a losing market for corn almost 





indefinitely. 
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Great Lakes to the Sea 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The writer has been very mucii in. 
terested in an article which appeareg 
{n Wallaces’ Farmer recently under 
the title of “From Chicago to Liver. 
pool by Boat.” It seems to strike a 
very popular chord in this locality tg 
think of ocean vessels sailing up to 
Chicago thru the Great Lakes system, 
and most people, without giving the 
second thought, hasten to give such 
an enterprise their approval without 
considering the cost or advantages. 


The writer is very well acquainted 
with this project, and knows some 
thing of its probable cost. The idea 
that the United States share of the 
cost in this enterprise would not ex- 
ceed $35,000,000, as noted in your ar. 
ticle, is preposterous. This develop- 
ment is connected up with a water- 
power scheme along the St. Lawrence 
river, the total cost of which will prob- 
ably exceed $300,000,000, and this is 
only for the reach from Montrea. to 
Lake Ontario. 

In order for vessels to compete on 
the open seas with present liners, ihey 
must have a draft of from 37 feet up- 
ward. There is no port on the Great 
Lakes having a draft in excess of 21 
feet. In order to make the Great 
Lakes cities available for ocean ves- 
sels, all these ports must be improved 
to about a 30-foot draft, or they wil 
not be accessible. To make such im- 
provements at this time would be en- 
tirely out of proportion with any spe 
cial benefits that could be derived 
from such traffic. In all probability, 
the time will come when a better out- 
let would be made via the St. Law- 
rence river to the sea, but it is very 
questionable whether this should be 
undertaken within the near future. 


As to its beneficial effects to the 
farmers in getting corn to export 
points, it is not clear to the writer 
how such states as Iowa would benefit. 
You rightfully say that the farmers of 
Argentina can deliver their corn and 
oats to all Atlantic and Gulf ports 
more cheaply than this corn can be 
delivered from Iowa. They have the 
advantage now of at least 10 cents per 
bushel. If they can deliver at our 
coast cities for 10 cents less than an 
Iowa farmer can, how can any pos 
sible improved waterway compete with 
Argentina for export business in these 
commodities? The writer is a strong 
advocate of improved waterways, but 
believes that there are other projects 
much more worthy of consideration by 
the corn belt farmers than this Chicago 
to Liverpool waterway. 

M. G. BARNES. 

Cook County, Dlinois. 





Cane and Corn for Silage 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I saw an inquiry in your paper of 
April 2d in regard to planting cane and 
corn together for silage. I have tried 
this for two years and got good re 
sults. The first year I planted two 
acres this way, putting it in the silo 
first, and it made better silage than 
the vorn alone. But this being in the 
bottom packed better and that may 
have made some difference. The cane 
seems to make the moisture needed. 
So, if the corn gets too dry the cane 
makes the moisture without the addi- 
tion of any water. This year I planted 
cane, corn and soy beans, mixing thesé 
before putting in the planter. I aim 
to have as many beans as corn to the 
hill, but I failed to get a stand of 
beans (owing to poor seed), but the 
cane will be very small when the cora 
is first plowed, and lots of this will 
be covered; so tse plenty of cane 
seed. I used the Early Amber and the 
Early Vandevener carn, and filled my 
silo about September 15th. 

Cc. C. JUSTIC. 

Guthrie County, Iowa. 
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Interests at Washington 


By E. E. REYNOLDS 


The Nolan land tax bill, H. R. 12397, 
is much in the public mind just now 
pecause of the publicity given it by 
the recent referendum conducted by 

American Federation of Farm Bu- 
yeaus, which showed that the farmers 
everywhere are practically unanimous 
jn opposition to it. 

According to the text of the Nolan 
pill it “provides for the raising of pub- 
lic revenues by a tax upon the priv- 
jleges of the use and enjoyment of 
lands of large value.” All persons, 
firms, associations and corporations 
owning land in value in excess of 
$10,000, not including improvements, 
whether in possession or leased to oth- 
ers, would be subject to an excise tax 
upon such excess at the rate of one 
per cent if this bill should become a 
law. Where land is leased and the 
value of the lease is in excess of $10,- 
000, such value shall be deducted from 
consideration in determining the tax 
to be assessed against the owner, and 
shall be charged against the lessee. It 
shall also be the duty of every owner 
of any interests in land, the value of 
the fee or lease of which is in excess 
of $10,000, to report his interests there- 
in before March Ist of each year to the 
commissioner of internal revenue on 
blanks prepared by him. It is required 
that the owner shall give such infor- 
mation in regard to the purchase price, 
sale value and the like as will enable 
the commissioner of internal revenue 
to determine therefrom, and from such 
other data as he may obtain, the true 
value of the land holdings of the tax- 
payer. It shall further be the duty of 
the taxpayer, in the event of a sale of 
all or any part of the land of which he 
has reported himself as the owner, to 
report to the commissioner of inter- 
nal revenue the price at which said 
sale was made. In the event that the 
payment is not made as directed by 
this bill, the taxpayer will be subject 
to an additional payment of five per 
cent, and an additional payment of one 
per cent for each month it is delayed, 
and no conveyance made by him shall 
be admitted to record of date on or 
after July 1st of any year, unless he 
shall have first procured from the com- 
missioner of internal revenue and ex- 
hibited to the recording officer a cer- 
tificate that all taxes under this act 
are paid. 

One significant fact in regard to the 
Nolan bill is that both union labor and 
large manufacturing interests are uni- 
ted in its support. The bill was draft- 
ed by an attorney for the American 
Federation of Labor, and Congressman 
Nolan is an avowed labor leader, while 
its financial backing is said to come 
from a large group of manufacturers 
in the middle-west. The National 
Grange is strongly opposing the bill. 
Doctor T. C. Atkeson, the Washington 
representative, says it “is a deliberate 
effort to shift federal taxation to the 
land. No account is taken of present 
taxes on real estate or on farmers’ 
incomes. They are to remain as at 
Present, and in addition to that a fur- 
ther burden of a billion dollars a year 
is to be placed on the shoulders of the 
farmers of the country, should this 
bill become a law.” The opposition of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation 
is well known. 

It is not believed that the Nolan bill 
Will be seriously considered in con- 
gress, at least at this session. It was 
referred to the committee on ways and 
means and ordered printed on Febru- 
ary , 1920, and there it will probably 
remain unless brought up by special 
order. The Washington representa- 


tives of the National Grange and the 
American Farm Bureau Federation are 
keepir 1g a close line on this bill, know- 
ing that there is always need for alert- 
hess as long as congress is in session, 
and as there are possibilities that it 


may form the basis of future attempts 
to place the federal taxes on the land. 

If the agricultural interests were de- 
pendent entirely upon members of con- 
gress coming from districts in which 
the farmers compose a majority of the 
voters, to secure legislation in their 
favor or to defeat harmful legislation, 
their case would be hopeless. In mak- 
ing a careful survey of rural and urban 
population in the congressional dis- 
tricts, I have classified 125 as purely 
urban, 108 as largely urban, and 200 
which are usually classed as rural dis- 
tricts. 

While these figures may make it ap- 
pear that there are more rural con- 
gressmen than those coming from the 
cities, the fact remains that more than 
two-thirds of the voters live in places 
of more than five thousand popula- 
tion, while less than one-fourth of the 
others are actually engaged in farm- 
ing. In the strictly agricultural states, 
the villages are dependent upon agri- 
culture, yet even in these states more 
than one-half of the people live in vil- 
lages and towns. 

It is not uneommon to find repre- 
sentatives from districts quite largely 
urban, standing firmly in favor of leg- 
islation demanded by the farmers, 
while some lawyer from a so-called ru- 
ral district, elected by the farmers’ 
votes, and whose address is a country 
village, may be lined up against nearly 
everything the farmers want. In the 
case of the Nolan bill, it is evident that 
there are a considerable number of 
representatives who if they have op- 
portunity will vote against it for other 
reasons than its effect upon agricul- 
ture. 

The land settlement feature of the 
soldiers’ bonus bill is a live issue just 
now. It is in fact a resurrection of the 
old Lane-Mondell land _ reclamation 
plan word for word, having been lifted 
bodily from the Mondell bill, and its 
opponents say it will mean the expen- 
diture of unknown millions of the pub- 
lic funds for the opening up of swamp 
and arid lands for settlement. In a 
letter addressed to Congressman Jos- 
eph W. Fordney, chairman of the house 
ways and means committee, Seeretary 
Loomis, of the National Gragne head- 
quarters, tells the committee that an 
analysis of the land settlement scheme 
in the soldiers’ bonus bill, now before 
congress, shows that there has been no 
material change made in the bill that 
will to any extent relieve it from prac- 
tically the unanimous opposition of all 
farm organizations to the Mondell bill. 
“These farmer organizations do not op- 
pose reclamation projects as such, pro- 
vided that each reclamation plan is 
brought out in the open so that it may 
me analyzed as to its agricultural and 
engineering features. Neither do the 
farmer organizations object to proper 
aid from the government to any man in 
the fighting force of the United States 
who risked his life and his future in 
the great war, and particularly not to 
that feature of your bill which makes 
provision for the government to assist 
him in securing a home, but the farm 
organizations do object to a blanket 
raid on the United States treasury for 
the vast expenditure of money in all 
sorts of good, bad and indifferent re- 
clamation projects under the guise and 
behind the cloak of doing something 
for the soldier.” 





Professor Lloyd Leaves Ames 


Professor O. G. Lloyd, who has done 
excellent work during the past eight 
years, studying tenancy and land val- 
ues in Iowa, leaves the state July Ist, 
to take charge of the farm manage- 
ment department of the Indiana Agri- 
cultural College, at Lafayette. Pro- 
fessor Lloyd will be wished well by 
the many Iowa farmers who have come 
to know him. The Iowa Agricultural 
College is losing a good man thru its 





inability to pay an attractive salary. 
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Cuts Labor In Half 


You whitewash to get more light and make your buildings look clean 
and attractive. You go over the same surface with « disinfectant to 


make them sanitary. You can do both jobs at ong time and get better 
results at the cost of a disinfectant alone if you will rT 


RBOLA 





The Disintecting White Paint 


& snow-white paint fn powder form that is combined with a germicide or disin- 
fectant many times stronger than pure Carbolic Acid. It is neither poisonous 
nor caustic; but kills lice, mites, fly eggs, etc., and is a preventive of the con- 
tagious diseases that affect poultry and live stock—roup, white diarrhea, 
glanders, contagious abortion. a 


Use It Instead of Whitewash and Disinfectants 


It is ready to use as soon as mix-4 with water. Itcan be applied to wood, brick, stone 
or cement or over whitewash with a brush or a spray pump. It does not blister, flake 
or peel off. The dry powder is unexcelled asa lice powder. 

The use of Carbola means light, clean-smel! ling buildings and they mean healthy stock 
and therefore better production and larger profits. Itis used and endorsed by thousands 
fin all parts of the country. Get some today and haveit ready for arainy day. Your 
hardware, seed, paint or drug dealer has Carbola or can getit. If not, order direct 
prompt shipment by parcel post or express. 


fous. (10 gals.) $1.25 and postage. 20 lbs. (20 sale.) $3. 50 del. 50 
- (50 gals.) $5 del. Add 25% for points west of the Rockies 


For bse convenience of large farms, Carbola is aie packed in barrels that hold 
about 350 Ibs. each 


CARBOLA CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc., Dept. N 7 E. 42d St., N.Y.C. 





SEND NO MONEY 


. Army Shoe—Goodyear Welt Sole 
Postage Prepaid—Only $5.55 


A Wonderful Shoe Bargain! So sure are we that you 
will be highly pleased, that we will send you a pair of these 
U.S. Army Work Shoes without a single cent in advance, 
Pay your postman $5.55 when they arrive. Try them on— 
compare them with higher-priced Shoes. Then decide. 

If you don't agree that this is the Biggest Shoe Value 

you ever saw, return them at our expense. Your money 
and postage will be cheerfully refunded at once. You 
take norisk. Six Months’ Wear Guaranteed. 
Farmers’ Solid All-Leather U. S. Army Work Shoe. 
Heavy Chrome-Tanned to resist barnyard acids. 
Will dry soft after 


Guaranteed Ammonia-proof. 
being wet. Munson Army Last, comfortable and 


stylish. Full Leather Counters. Solid Grain 
ather Inner Soles. Solid Leather Broad 
Heels. Unlined, Flexible, heavy Double Oak 
Soles, GOODYEAR WELT. Full vamp, not cut off 
under tip. Soft Box Army Toe. Special dirt-proof 

m Bellows Tongue. Sizes 6 to 12. Wide widths, 
Chocolate Brown color. Dressy enough for 

almost any wear. Only solid leather is 

used in this Shoe. Will outlast three 

FL ee pairs of ordinary shoes. Try a 
Six le bes ne rf pair on approval, Send your 


= name and address and size 
Menthe! Goarante . wanted. You'll find them 
pais of Shoes that does 


the somaeet -wearing, most 
Msatisfactory Shoes you 
pad ny Ty yh Paever wore. Order direct 
pap hid a eri. from this ad and save at 
tng pep io. § _ _— least $2.00. Write today. 
= , oe se or Free MONMOUTH PLOW FACTORY 
gos 8 — = full line The Third Big Mail Order House 
Shoe: colors, 918 Main St., Monmouth, LiL 














GUARANTEED SEEDS 


Alfalfa $12.50 bu.; Sweet Clover $17.50; Red Clover 
$27.50; Common millet $1.75; German or Siberian 
millet $2.25; Red or black caneseed $1.45; White cane, 
Sumac or sourless caneseed $1.75; Seed Corn $3.50; 
White Kaffir $2.15; Pink Kaffir $2.25; Schrock §2.507 


Sudan $13.50 hundred. Red top $13.00 cwt.; sacks 
free. Satisfaction or your money back; ship from 
several warehouses and save you money, there’s a 
satisfied customer near you. Liberty Bond accepted 
atpar. MELE SEED CO., Kussell, Kan. 


BALE HAY NEW WAY 








We make Sale Catalogs for 
Cattle, Horses, Sheep, Hogs 


Write for samples and prices 


Grant Printing Co. 
Maquoketa, Iowa 
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W. H. Graham ¢ oF Muleaine’meae || Stallion Service Record 
— an ery ae te $120. fond reds of others Every stallion owner needs the ‘‘Handy” 


Record. Contains bla nks for 100 mares; fully 
indexed, and the most convenient record ever 
published for horsemen. Printed on tough linen 
paper, bound in cloth 


Husties Heavy Hogs to Market 
Is the title of a little booklet that tells all about 
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Farm Bureau Activities and Problems 


CARL N, KENNEDY, Editor 
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Ohio Plans for State Buyer 


Plans were laid at a recent meeting 
of the Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation in Ohio to work out a plan for 
buying all of the materials needed thru 
one channel, thus concentrating the 
buying power. The Ohio State Grange 


and the Ohio Farm Bureau met with 
the grain men in this meeting. 
Under the plan proposed the three 


organizations will be represented on 
‘the board. The present committee in 
charge, and which is instructed-to pro- 
ceed with the hiring of a man for this 
purpose are Rus Croninger, H. P. Mil- 
ler and L. I. Winch. 

Ohio is proposing to go farther than 
simply to have this man the buying 
agent for the grain interests. They 
are planning to concentrate all the 
buying work of the allied interests 
thru this one chamel. They are ex- 
pecting to have some difficulty in get- 
ting all of the old buyers to codperate 
en this plan, but believe that it will 
succeed due to the fact that it will be 
more efficient. 





Farm Bureau Calls Wool 
Buyers’ Bluff 


Claims that a deliberate falsehood 
had been issued by the Farm Bureau 
of Carroll county, lowa, was made by 
a wool buyer of Carroll in an effort 
te discredit the consignment system of 
wool marketing and regain some of 
the business that he lost last year. J. 
F. Coupe, the county agent, and the 
officers in charge immediately set 
forth to gather all of the additional 
information that there was available 
on the subject. Last week they came 
out in a special edition of the exchange 
in which they present the entire situa- 
tion and ask the people to judge for 
themselves. 

“There is presented an interesting 
array of facts. First they present the 
story of the formation of the local 
shipment of wool from Carroll county. 
Secondly, they present ten specific 
cases in which the price of the wool 
was either advanced locally or where 
the man made an additional profit by 
shipping thru the association. Then 
they present a summary of prices 
shewing what the wool buyer was of- 
fering and paying thruout the season 
which shows very clearly that the 
market advanced in Carroll county. 
Other facts are presented from state 
and national men, which shows that 
the wool of the association was not 
sold on an “up market” as the dealer 
had claimed. 

A couple of the instances given will 
show what the consignment did to the 
local market. “Eugene Mereness called 
on the Carroll Hide and Fur Company 
about the time that the wool was to be 
shipped from Carroll county, and was 
offered 50 cents a pound by them. He 
did not seli at that time, nor did he 
ship the wool in the car. After the car 
was shipped, he again went to the 
Carroll Hide and Fur Company and 
was offered 40 cents a pound, the 
statement being made that the wool 
had gone down, so he shipped his wool 
lecally to our association at Chicago, 


and sold there 468 pounds at 58% 
cents a pound.” 
“H. Lauridsen, Dedham, sold two 


fleeces to the Carroll Hide and Fur 
Company during the month of May, 
1919, for which he received 38 cents a 
pound. The rest of the wool, amount- 
ing to 457 pounds, he sold thru the Na- 
tional Wool Warehouse and Storage 
Company, at Chicago, and received, 


according to his statement, about 62 
cents a pound for it. Mr. Lauridsen 
further states that he received a letter 





from the Carroll Hide and Fur Com- 
pany soon after he sold the two fleeces 
in May, at which time they offered 
him 40 cents a pound for the rest of 
his wool.” 

The Carroll County Farm Bureau is 
to be congratulated on the thoro way 
in which they have presented the facts 
in this case. Farm organizations do 
not generally need to fight, but when 
they have been unjustly represented it 
is their duty to go to the bottom of 
the matter and present it to their 
members. Farm Bureaus must be 
fighting organizations when neces- 
sary. This case should help to serve 
notice on wool dealers that they can 
not call the Farm Bureau on a bluff— 
they must have the goods or keep still 


Farmers Condemn the Tuber- 
culosis Eradication Law 

Compulsory testing of whole sections 
rather than the present hit-and-miss 
plan of attempting to eradicate tuber- 
culosis was encouraged at a recent 
meeting of breeders and farmers in 
Manson, Iowa. There were no details 
worked out at the meeting as to how 
they would go about the eradication 
under the proposed method, but the 





stock production. An analysis of the 
answers as to how these problems can 
be met shows that they must be 
tackled both locally and by the state 
and national federations. 

The next step is for each county to 
analyze its problems and decide on 2 
course of procedure, if it has not al- 
ready done so. The meetings in every 
county have shown clearly that it will 
be impossible to do very much on all 
of the problems, so that it is essential 
that the most important ones be se- 
lected and the energies of the associa- 
tion be brought to bear on these. 

Likewise it is important that some 
method of a state clearing house be 
established, so that the problems that 
are of first importance will receive 
attention both from the extension de- 
partment and the federation. Many of 
the problems presented are of a char- 
acter that will need assistance from 
outside the county. Some of them are 
production problems upon which the 
extension department can help, and 
others are problems that can be bet- 
ter handled by the federation. 

It is difficult to state just what type 
of a clearing house will bring the best 
results. In Illinois, the county agents 
association has an executive commit- 
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mentative on the subject. 
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Cc. A. BINGHAM 


still growing. 





The Farm Bureau Album 


“Farmers won't stick together,” was a saying common over Michigan 
a year ago, in excusmeg the inability of farmers to get the most out of 
And few there were who were apt to wax argu- 
One ot the few excevtions was C. A. Bingham, 
of Birmingham, perhaps better known as ‘Charlie’ than by his initials. 
been a farmer a few miles north of Detroit, and thru 
fruit growing activities had become fairly well known 
over the state as a member of the Horticuitural So- 
ciety of Michigan, and for two years was its presi- 
With the exception of those two years,- he 
had always dodged the public gaze. 
in 1919, an attempt was made to organize a state 
federation of county Farm 
present with a stubborn faith in the ability of the 
farmers to “stick” if better 
So it happened that development of this farm fed- 
eration fell wpon his shoulders as secretary of the 
organization that was one 
the Michigan State Farm 
year and one-half old. 
in less than one-third of the territorial expanse of the state. 
large warehouse in Lansing, the state capital; it is operating a state-wide 
wool pool, a pure seed department that promises to make Michigan varie- 
ties nationally prominent; a traffic department, and the organization is 
“Charlie” Bingham’s program in Michigan shows that mar- 
keting and transportation problems are receiving first attention. 
not slow about stating that the Farm Bureay will live or die depending on 
whether or not it makes itself useful in solving pressing farm problems. 


When, early 
Bureaus, Bingham was 
things were involved. 
in name only. Today 
Bureau Federation is a 


It has close to 50,000 members 
It owns a 


He is 








sentiment was that the present method 
was not thoro enough to make it worth 
while. The principal complaint came 
from the fact that it was easy for the 
clean herds to come in contact with 
those that were not clean under the 
present arrangement. 





Program of Work Progressing 


The reports that have come in from 
about eighty of the lowa counties that 
have already held meetings on the 
Farm Bureau program of work show 
that the Farm Bureau members over 
the state know what lines of work 
they want accomplished They also 
show that they are willing to get to 
gether and talk over their problems if 
they are given a chance. 

The first question that they dis- 
cussed in these meetings related to the 
problems which they deemed most im- 
portant. When this was decided, they 
then proceeded to analyze the ques- 
tion and decided on the best course of 
action to meet these problems. The 
problems which received attention as 
affecting the sources of income were 
marketing and transportation, labor, 
credits and finances, crop and live 


tee which meets with the officers of 
the extension department and the fed- 
eration and often helps to arrive at a 
good working program. In Iowa, gen- 
eral and district conferences have been 
held, but they have not always proved 
satisfactory, as they have sometimes 
been too large and unwieldy for sat- 
isfactory work. 





Missouri Bureau Starts Program 


To start doing business in addition 
to doing organization work was de- 
cided upon at a meeting of the Mis- 
souri Federation on May 17th, at its 
headquarters in Columbia. The offi- 
cers felt that it was essential that the 
organization work be pushed as rapid- 
ly as possible, and President C. H. 
Gray was put in charge of this work. 
It was thought, however, that no time 
should be wasted, but that the organ- 
ization should start to work doing the 
things which are most important. Pur- 
suant with this policy, the following 
program was decided upon: 

1. Extend the county Farm Bureau 
organization to all counties in which 
substantial groups of farmers desire 
county bureaus. 








2. Assist communities and groups 
of farmers to form codperative buy- 
ing and selling organizations, especial- 
ly live stock shippers’ associations and 
codperative elevators. 

3. Take an active part in helping 
to shape up state and national legis- 
lation so that farming interests may 
be properly encouraged and safeguard- 
ed in state and federal laws. 

4. Codperate with the agricultural 
and news press in helping both city 
and rural people to understand the re- 
sponsibilities of the public to the farm- 
er and at the same time to correct mis- 
understandings and misinformation 
relative to the Farm Bureau move- 
ment. 

5. To assist the state commission- 
er of labor so far as possible in sup- 
plying farm hands for Missouri farms. 


Shippers’ Receipt for Wool 
Completed 


A shipper’s receipt has been worked 
out by the Wool Grower’s Association, 
which will be accepted as collateral by 
the banks as security. The receipt 
has been approved by both the Iowa 
Bankers’ Association and the National 
Wool Warehouse. The important fea- 
tures of the receipt are that the county 
association, thru the secretary, certi- 
fies that a certain amount of wool has 
been accepted for shipment; then it 
again certifies upon their receipt of 
the wool in Chicago. The owner of the 
wool then takes the receipt to the 
banker, where it is assigned as secur- 
ity. This method of handling the de- 
layed returns for the shipments should 
prove much more satisfactory than 
last year’s method. 








it May Not Be Amiss 


—to wonder whether‘a certain farm 
paper is going to be able to put over 2 
labor candidate on the farmers next 
Monday. 

—to state that if the men who are 
backing the establishment of a re- 
search department of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation do not push 
the matter thru and get a real work- 
ing department, the corn belt states 
are going to do something for them- 
selves. 

—to consider that the recent de- 
cision of the [Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation to get the codéperative grain 
shippers together and form  broker- 
age concerns to sell their grain 
direct shows that the farmers are 
going at the matter of cutting out 
distribution costs in a constructive 
way. 

—to remark that it looks good to see 
the locals of the Farmers’ Union and 
the Farm Bureau working together to 
put across an important job. 





tHinois and Michigan Rivals—There 
is considerable competition ‘ betweem 
Illinois and Michigan in several ways. 
They were both rivals in starting ma” 
keting departments and now they are 
rivals as to the largest membership 
one county. Illinois comes forward 
with a claim of 3,000 in La Salle coun- 
ty and almost as many in Iroquois, 
while Michigan claims 2,900 and the 
championship for Sanilac, but they 
overlook the recent record made by 
La Salle county in Illinois. However, 
Michigan claims that they will prob 
ably be ahead unless some other place 
comes to the front. Iowa is handi- 
capped in a race of this kind as het 
counties are not big enough to get im 
the heavy-weight class. 
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Tame Grass Country 


If you want to see a fine country, excellent roads, 
beautiful lakes, and plenty of fine farms, take a 
trip to Birchwood, Washburn County, Wisconsin and 
see this wonderful tame grass country. I can sell 
q acres, up to section lots, at very low prices and 
easy terms. Write to-day for information. 


GEO. R. SLOCUM & CO., 
Capital Bank Bldg,, St. Paul, Minn. 
Local Office; Birchwood, Wisconsin. 





$2200 Cash Secures 
375 Acre Farm With 


9 cows, 2 horses, calf, bull, machinery, tools, imple- 
ments, dairy utensils; in heart, leading dairy section, 
100 acres fields, spring-watered pasture, wood lot, 
trees, sugar maples; 9-room house, running 
g water, big, 3-story barn, new garage, affairs 
must be settled, everything goes for $7,200, only 
42.200 cash, balance easy terms. Details page 24 
Strout’s Catalog Farm Bargains 33 States, copy free. 
STROUT FARM AGENCY, 922 R, Marquette 
Building, Chicago. 


_—— 


OUTHERN IDAHO 


Garden spot of U.8. We have a lot of choice irri- 
gated fruit or farm tracts for sale. This territory 
produces extra heavy yields of fruits, melons, grains, 
spuds, alfalfa and clover. Yields last year as high as 
17 bu. clover seed per acre. Choice climate. “Seeing 
is believing’. Come and let us “show you” or write 
for more information. 


JACKSON & BUSHBY, : 


Eastern Colorado Wheat Lands 


Eastern Colorado lands are rapidly advancing, and 
no other territory has such a future ahead of it. A 
farm bought now will double in a few years. Why 
buy high priced land when you can buy land at the 
present where one crop will pay for it? For further 
particulars, write the WAGNER REALTY 
COMPANY, Denham Bldg... Denver, Colo, 


Colorado Farms 


Several improved farms in Grand River Valley, 
western Colorado. General farming and stockraising; 
reliable water rights, excellent markets, schools, 
transportation, free range and Forest Reserve privi- 
leges. Prices reasonable and terms fair. Write 


JOHN R. MURVIO, Rifle, Colorado 


3% miles from good town of 
1,000 people, nice 4 room cot- 
tage, fair barn, about 50 acres 


—— under cultivation, balance 
meadow and pasture. Part in Alfalfa, good water, 
good nelghborhood. Price $6,000, $1,500 cash, balance 
on suitable terms. Address 


The Allen County investment Co., lola, Kansas 


HORTHWESTERN MINNESOTA 


Open Prairie Cloveriand 
Reasonable prices and terms. Trades considered 
as part payments. Liberty bonds taken at face. Few 
Government Quarters available.. 
GESELL, - Thief River Falls. Minn. 


HIGH CLASS IMPROVED CORN FARM. 


M0 acres, Known as the ‘Gilbert Cass Farm’’. A 
real home with beautiful grove and orchard, all 
plow land, owned by one man for 40 years. A produ- 
cer. Fine buildings. Three miles to Westport, Minn. 
Price #135.00 per acre. Good terms tothe right man. 
William A. Moore, Owner, Sauk Center, Minn. 


Silt loam, clay sub- 
Hardwood Cut-over Land S\t.'oan:, cles son. 
nor gravelly. Close to town; good roads, good schools 
~in the heart of the dairy country. You deal directly 
he owners; no agents and no commissions. 
rms. Also improved farms. Write for map 
d booklet No. 10. NORTH WESTERN LUMBER 
Land Department, Stanley, Wisconsin. 




































1¢ FARMS forsale or trade. We offer ten 
well improved farms in the corn belt for sale 


on very easy terms. WHil take trades on some of 
them. Farms are well improved and close to town. 
Good black soil, and the lay of the land is perfect. 
We have farms good enough forany one. Buy direct 
andsave comm. F, P. Shekleton & Sons, Lawler, Ia. 





520 Acre Farm for Sale 


good hard road, close to a large .own, good 





bail 8: can be devided in 2 farms, building on 
two places. Apply at Phillip State Bank, Roger's 
Park, Chicago, or owner J. SCHEIDT, 


Richton, (Cook County), Illinois. 


1120 Acres, Nearly all Tillable 


half into spring wheat; good prospects, good 








impr ments, large barn; $20 per acre, terms rea- 
sonable. offer limited time. Write C. W. Heath, 
Washtucna, Wash., for further particulars. 


NEW YORK STATE FARMS 


I for complete list of farms for sale. We 
have a size, location and price to please you. Stock 
aod tools included on most of them. Mandeville 
Real Estate Agency, Inc., Dept. 2-J., Olean, N. ¥ 


240 ACRE WELL IMPROVED FARM 


Heart of 8. E. Mo., choice soll, and location, will 

sell ha r all, possession at once, terms easy, price 

$140 per acre, (for a few days only). 

John L. Orutcher, Stoddard Co., Essex, Mo. 
ties in south central Minne- 


sota. For list and information 


linia ae eee 
Write all PAYNESVILLE LAND CO., 
Paynesville Minnesota. 


I want to sell 320 acres, 
can divide into two par- 
cels, one fourth cash, 


balance at 53%. or, will 











Improved farms in Stearns, 
Meeker and Kandiyohi! coun- 











lake Victory bonds, Write 


Box 59, KR. F.D. No.8, Cresco, lowa 


Bargains in Land 


Four branch offices. Write 


SYLVESTER, Endicott Bidg., St, Paul, Minn. 








Inside the corporation limite 

cres of a county seat town of three 

thousand, fine for dairy or fancy 
stock, or to subdivide. 





4. E. Martin, Lock Box 221, Iowa Falls, Iowa. 
glam 

(eR Southern Minnesota corn and clover farms 
~~, /° the real lowa kind. Come and see for your- 


WHITE & PERSON, Redwood 


*if before locating 
Palle M a 


— 








LO ( MONTHLY milk check from a 
¥ FJ $10,000 farm. We have it for sale. } 
YORK FARM AGENCY, Westfield, N. Y. 
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S 
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Pocahontas’ Breeders 
breeders of Pocahontas county, Iowa, 
met in Pocahontas recently, to discuss 
the handling of a new 100-page catalog 
just printed by the breeders of that 
county. Plans of extending the work 
of the association were discussed. The 
Farm Bureau was asked to set aside a 
portion of the county agent’s time to 
visit the breeders so as to be able to 
give assistance to the buying public. 
Carl N. Kennedy spoke on the differ- 
ent methods of putting the work of the 
association and the products of the 
breeders before the public. 


Urges Pure Fabric Law—The Chero- 
kee County, Iowa, Farm Bureau went 
on record in a recent meeting favoring 
a pure fabric law. They believe that 
such a law should have the support of 
every one, whether he be a wool pro- 
ducer or consumer. They show that 
there is no reason why we should not 
know how much wool, cotton or shoddy 
there is in a piece of goods, so that all 
may buy it on its merits. 


Higher Farm Bureau Fees in East— 
The six New England states voted to 
recommend a county Farm Bureau fee 
of not less than $5 per member, at a 
recent meeting called by the American 


Farm Bureau’ Federation. Several 
county bureaus represented at that 


meeting decided to make the fee $10, 
the same as Illinois. The fees to the 
county bureaus previous to this time 
have been 50 cents to $1.25. The of- 
ficers of the six state organizations 
are now considering employing one 
general secretary for all states, having 
a central office and force, located prob- 
ably at Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Secretary J. W. Coverdale, of the A. 
F. B. F., says that these states can get 
a membership of 60,000 farmers. 

Cost of Producing Wheat—Figures 
secured from thirty-five farmers of 
McPherson county, Kansas, last year, 
shows an average cost of producing 
wheat of $30.20 per acre. Their aver- 
age yield was 12.7 bushels, making the 
cost per bushel $2.38. This is higher 
than the average returns, and they 
have been useful in demonstrating to 
the general public that the farmers 
were not making an enormous profit. 
Similar figures are needed in Iowa to 
compare with the actual cost figures 
that are being ascertained by the fed- 
eration. 








Indiana Bureau and Paper Scrap- 
ping—There is quite a good deal of 
dissention in Indiana these days be- 
tween the Indiana Farm Bureau and 
the Farmers’ Guide. It seems to have 
arisen over the question of a policy of 
the Indiana people in publishing a 
monthly magazine, the treasurer of 
the Farm Bureau getting into politics, 
and other things too numerous to men- 
tion. We hope that they will be able 
to settle their grievances and give 
their undivided support to pushing the 
program of work which it is necessary 
to have in order that farmers’ inter- 
ests be represented. 





Michigan Tackles Fruit Problems— 
The newly established marketing de- 
partment of the Michigan Federation 
is taking on two important jobs. One 
is the formation of a cherry pool to 
aid in the marketing of cherries and 
the other is the car service in order 
to get out shipments of fruit and get 
coal and cans shipped in. The sugar 
situation is also putting the fruit can- 
neries in a bad position. Fruit pros- 
pects and the market prospects are 
both good if they are successful in 
solving some of-.the problems in be- 
tween. 





Louisa County Has Good Meeting— 
Two hundred farmers, as well as sev- 
eral ladies, attended the annual meet- 
ing in Louisa county, Iowa. =: s. 
Wallace spoke on some of the market- 
ing problems and foreign competition 
on agricultural products. The Louisa 
county men are laying plans to put 
across a useful program. 
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cost of their land. 


Good climate, 





and Al 


are helping their husbands to prosper—are 
they encouraged them to go where they could make a home of their 
own—save paying rent and reduce cost of living—where they 
could reach prosperity and independence by buying on easy terms. 


Fertile Land at $15 to $30 an Acre 


—land similar tothat which through man 
is of wheat to the acre. 

Canada have raised crops in a single season worth more than the whole 
With such crops come pros: 
homes, and all the comforts and conveniences which make for happy living. 


Farm Gardens—Poultry—Dairying 


are sources of income second only to grain growing and stock raising, 

ood neighbors, churches, —-. Ne re 

schools, rural telephone, etc., give you the 

opportunities of a new land with the con- 

veniences of old settled districts. 

For illustrated literature, maps, description of 

farm Sierenanees in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
rta, reduced railway rates, ete., write 

Department of Immigration, Ottawa, Can., or 


M. J. JOHNSTONE 202 W. Fifth St. Des Moines, lowa 
W. ¥, BENNETT, Room 200, Bee Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 

\ R. A. GARRETT, 311 Jackson St., Si. Paul, Minn, 
Canadian Government Agent. 


¢ Happy Housewives 
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required the first five years. 
payable annually. 


tically lies all 
through the center. 





Redwood County Corn Lands For Sale 


We have 10,000 acres of land on our list, consisting of thirty-five 
improved farms located in Redwood county, Minnesota, This land 
is owned by some of the first settlers of the county, and has never 
been offered for sale until this year. 


We are in position to give the very best prices and terms 
that can be had in this part of the country. 
money payment is required; on March 1, 1921, a payment will be 
required, making a total to that date about 25% of the purchase 
price; 20 years time on balance of payments. 
Interest on deferred payments 54%, 
Interest begins March 1, 1921, and taxes pay- 
able in 1921 will be paid by the owner. 


This is a dandy proposition for colonization, as the land prac- 
in one body, with railroad running directly 


SPARKS, WARD & STEWART, Agts., Redwood Falls, Minn. 


A reasonable earnest 


No part of principal 




















Investigate Straus corn farms in Northeastern Indiana 
and Northwestern Ohio. Compare the rich, productive soil 
and the big crops of corn, oats, wheat and other grain with 
those in older sections of the corn belt where prices are from 


50 co 100% higher per acre. 


These farms will make money 


for you from the start and they are constantly increasing in 
value. 


At present low prices they unquestionably offer 


The Best Farm Investment on the Market Teday 


Good Improvements, good markets, 
schools and good churches 
terms of payment are unusually easy. 
compare real values before you buy. 


good roads, good neighbors, good 
Prices range from $175 to $300 per acre and 
See these farms for yourself and 


Write for advance spring catalog and any further information desired. 


THE STRAUS BROTHERS COMPANY 


Established 1860 
86 Straus Building 


Capital and Surplus $4,000,000 


Ligonier, Indiana 








Western Farms 
and Ranches 


LARGE FARMS (SOME HIGHLY IMPROVED) 
NEAR KANSAS CITY; MANY OTHERS IN MIS- 
SOURI, KANSAS AND OKLAHOMA WHICH ARE 
LARGE COMBINATION AGRICULTURAL AND 
GRAZING FARMS. 


WE ALSO HAVE OPERATING CATTLE AND 
SHEEP RANCHES IN THE WEST RANGING 
FROM 1,000 TO 150,000 ACRES, WITH ABUND. 


ANCE OF GRASS AND WATER, 
0. J. GOULD, 
Bonfils Building. Kansas City, Mo. 


FOR SALE CHEAP 


Good 320 acre corn and smal] grain farm in Lac 
Qui Parle County, Minnesota—al! fenced—good 
clean farm land, tiled and well drained—fair im- 
provements—grove of 4,000 trees and orchard—about 
four miles from two R. R. towns—240 acres in crop— 
warm school bus comes to house—will sell subject 
to mortgage of $12,000 at 6%, and take back a second 
mortgage for $10,000 at 7%. 


R. V. WYMAN, 


Minnesota Corn Lands 


We have a large list of improved farms for 
sale eon easy terms. Write for our list. 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minnesota 
205 A. Stock Farm near Columbus. Good land, 


©) buildings and pike, one mile to village high 
schoel, $125,00 per A, E. WITTWER, 200 E. 7th Ave, Columbus, 0, 





Detroit, Minn. 
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Fine Farm For Sale 


280 acres on Lincoln Highway in Harrison County, 
Iowa; four miles of good town on two main lines 
railroad. Very best quality bench, valley and gently 
rolling land. Two good houses, one fully modern. 
$20,000 worth of improvements. Ideal farm and 
location for thorobred stock man. For price and full 
particulars address owner. 


J. W. GRIMES, - Woodbine, lowa 
Real Farm Bargains 


in Wisconsin. Send for new FREE list. Liberal terms. 
LOEB-HAMMEL REALTY CO., (not inc.) Medford, Wis. 
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TIMELY FARM TOPICS 





Fighting Bugs 

The poisons that are used in fight- 
ing bugs are of two general classes, 
stomach poisons and contact poisons. 
Stomach poisons are used to kill bugs 
with biting mouth parts, such the 
potato bug. Contact poisons are used 
to kill sucking imsects, such as the 
aphides. Lime and tobacco dust real- 
ly comprise a third class, which could 
be called a repellant rather than a poi- 
son. The stomach that 
most commonly used are green 
and lead arsenate. The paris green 
has long been the standard, but it is 
giving way to other poisons which do 
not have as great a tendency to burn 
the foliage, and which will adhere 
longer te the plant. However, there 
is a place for the paris green, as it 
will kill the bugs quicker than the lead 
arsenate, and therefore if the bugs are 
thick and doing much injury to the 
plants, it is the better poison to use. 
Kerosene emulsions and nicotine com- 


as 


are 


poisons 
paris 


pounds made from tobacco are the 
most common poisons used for con- 
tact sprays. The kerosene emulsion 


is the cheaper of the two, but the nico- 
tine compounds, commonly sold under 
the name of “Black Leaf Forty,” are 
rapidly coming into use, due to the 
ease of using them and danger 
of burning tender foliage. Soaps are 
also good insecticides for the smaller 
of the sucking insects. 


less 


Vegetables for the Fall 


This is the time of the year to plant 
fall vegetables, if we are going to have 
a succession of green things to eat. 
Usually the garden is planted in the 
spring, and then no more planting is 
done, which results in a deluge of veg- 
etables for a little while and then very 
few until the next year. Among the 
vegetables which may still be grown 
for winter are beets, cabbages and car- 
rots. Some of the things for the fall 
garden are beans, cauliflower, corn, 
lettuce, peas, cucumbers and such 
plants, many of which may be stored 
for at least a portion of the winter. 





Spraying Machinery 
The main thing in fighting bugs is 
te get the proper poison on the bugs 
in the proper form before they do 
much injury. The only way that many 
of the sprays can be properly applied 


is by some type of spray machinery. 
The finer the spray, the more good it 
will do and the cheaper it will be in 
the long run, due to the saving of 
spray materials. Even in putting paris 
green on potato plants, some type of 
spray machinery does a much more 
efficient job than is possible other 
wise. 


Roadside Weeds 


There is a weed law in Iowa that is 


often overlooked. It might be better 
for every_one if it was enforced. But 
whether the law is enforced or not, the 


progressive men do not let weeds grow. 
Doctor L. H. Pamme!l st: that the 
worst weeds in lowa are quack grass, 
Canada thistle, cocklebur, wild mus- 
tard, sour or curled dock, smooth dock, 
buckhorn, wild parsnip, horse nettle, 
button weed and burdock. Let's start 
a community fight on noxious weeds. 


ites 


Fighting Dry Weather 


In the garden there are just two 
ways of having moisture One is by 
irrigation and the other is by better 
cultivation. No matter how much you 


usually 
plants 


must 


cultivate, however, there are 
times when the shallow-rooted 
need additional m which 
be supplied if the plants are to do their 
best. C. L. Fitch, who put in the model 
garden at the Iowa State Fair, claims 
that a simple irrigation system will 


oisture, 














+ 


pay dividends in most family gardens 


The system most in use is the hose, 
but the system that is liked best is 
that of an overhead pipe with holes 
in it at regular intervals, which will 
give a very uniform application. This 
can be attached to a force pump or a 
water supply. 





low About Harvesting 


Machinery? 
A rainy day spent in putting that 
mowing machine, hay loader, binder 
and other harvesting machinery into 


shape is a mighty good investment of 


time. This is more true this year than 
labor is 
much scarcer, and therefore the loss 
of any time wasted will be greater, 
and, secondly, the parts may be harder 
to get than usual, due to a shortage of 
supplies in many limes. Forethought 
may save some after-worries. 


usual for two reasons—first, 


Unfavorable Spring in Ireland 


According to the Irish Homestead, 


April of 1920 has been the most un- 
favorable on record, and the early 
days of May were also distinctly dis- 


couraging so far as spring seeding is 
concerned. What is true of Ireland is 
probably also true of England and the 
continent of Europe to a certain ex- 
tent. This world-wide cool, backward 
spring unquestionably will cause a con- 
siderable shortage in the oats crop, 
and to a much lesser extent in the 
wheat crop. A backward spring this 
year is unusually damaging, because 
of the world-wide shortage of labor. 
During the latter part of May, condi- 
tions improved considerably in the 
United States, but even yet the world 
crop outlook is decidedly bad. 





French Wheat Crop Nearly 
Normal 


A preliminary estimate of the 1920 
French wheat crop indicates a total 
yield of 276 million bushels. Before 
the war the French wheat crop some- 
times ran as low 260 million bush- 
els and sometimes as high as 340 mil- 


as 



































































































































































































Is THE 


to clean the worms out of 


dose. 
problem. They don’t taste it. 
Remedy before they know it. 


on flesh fast. 





SURE 
EASY 


your hogs. You have never seen anything so simple and easy. 
You will be astonished at wy results you get. You k 
It's too bitter. They won't take what they need even in their feed. No two hogs get the same 
If you want them to get it you have to give it to them. The Capsule idea solves the 

They swallow the smooth — capsule filled 
The medicine does the rest. 
guesswork. Then out come the worms, and your hogs get -—- good of all thei 
That is the secret of my success. 








SAFE 
QUICK 





WAY 






know hogs don’t like worm medicine. 





with my Worm 
very hog gets the right dose—no 
t feed and put 
1 have made a fortune raising hogs. | stop 


waste and keep every hog putting on profit for me.on 5000 market hegsa year. You can do 


the same. Get rid of worms. 


YOUR MONEY BACK 


Cincinnati, bows, May 5, 1920. 


Funk Hog Farm, Bloomi 
I used one hundred 


hundred more. 


on their own animals. 


- pong worm capsules 
and they sure do the work. Please send me one 
The neighbors are wanting me 
to treat their hogs, as all of them see what the 
capsules have done for me and want to use them 
Yours 7%, 


if They FAIL to Do for YOU 
What They Do for ME. 
Clinton, Wisconsin, May 19, 1920. 
Funk — Farm, Bloomington, If. 
December my pigs were sick 
PPP worms and would have died if | 
hadn’t sent to Funk Hog Farm and got 
the worm capsules and treated them for 
worms. Yours truly 


Fisk. Chas. Rockwell. 





Parcel Post 
Prepaid 





The Original and Genuine a 
Furk Hog Farm Worm Fae per100 . $6.7. 
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Worm Capsule Gun and Jaw . por set of two ° 
FUNK HOG FARM Ask for FREE BOOK, ‘Punk Farm Facts.” It makes ( 
difference if you use our penis mene oars ae gaa 1 
221 Monroe Street, Bloomington, Ill. Book anyway. i wantevery hog raiser to have it. } 
f 
lion bushels, with an average of right MEYER oa ey : 
around 300 million bushels. The French 
wheat crop this year, while slightly 
less than the pre-war normal, is never- 
theless considerably greater than last 
year. It is large enough so that the cuP ELEVATOR 
French will be in no particular need : 
of importations from the United 
States. France is about three times 
the size of Kansas and this year. will 
: . : 
produce just about three times as é 
much wheat. é 
—s = 
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Sleepy time Story— t aaa us to save you considerabl: ey 
LOW . : Don't thin! ko of building without gett 1 
a a eee ices ber, millwork, hardware and paint, me: 
Blac 6 C. HAFER LUMBER COMPANY 
Ind r4 Council Bluffs, lowa 
si 6 
We 1536 — — 
Voice of t Farm— 
Cane ms . ie | The Pope County, sinn., form Buread 
Gett s 16 Has Farms Listed For Sale at 
Great S s 6 8100 to $175 Per Acre 
wi success ; Pope county is 125 miles nerthwest Twi 
i i Cities, ts traversed by the Soo and Noriher ac BE 
7 allroads, lles tr e southern part of the f Park ' 
CHOICE 160 A. improved far m, Region where beautiful lakes and hard v groves 
+ on abounr I ers! farming prevails ne 
from school comfo le set f iiidings ne grow cor feed cattle, hogs and da’r The 
neighborhood: 30 miles from lowa lin Also have Farm Bureau brings the purchaser and & face £9 
other farms. Will sell on easy terms. Write ow ser face. ¥ la their own deal. W ARM 
D. U. WELD, Windom. ¥ . BUREAU OFFICE at Glenwood, Mir 
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JOR SALE—Southern Emamenets a Faroe 
—~go0d #185 per acre. o5¢ EDBR 
L AND CO., Mankato, Minn. 
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Home Plan No. 596—An ideal 5-room- 
and-bath home. Pleasing architectur- 
ally. Large rooms, Front and rear 
porches. Ample closets. Entry wash- 
room. Finekitchen. Big pantry, Built- 
én conveniences, 


Features furnished in Gordon- 


anemone Build This Season 


=] al Shim and Order Now! 
2 Our Building Values Make 






























1d got 

m for 

si Your Investment Safe 

iE 

75 The price of a Gordon-Van Tine home represents cost of production, plus only a 
a a ey ae ee manufacturer’s profit. We sell direct from our mills to you at precisely the same 

cr included with many Gordon-Van T ine homes. margin which has kept our prices at bedrock for 50 years. There is absolutely no 

foot. Flue damper. Price of house covers inflation. When artificially increased prices level off, the owner of a Gordon-VanTine 

fireplace fittings. home will suffer no loss, because our prices are normal right now! There is thus no 
real reason for holding off on the home you want. 


The Experience of 50 Years 


Fifty years’ constant striving for perfection sets our standards. Experts have 
been developed within our organization who know building materials as few men do. 
Their knowledge and our vast buying power insure for you the absolute best. 
Every Gordon-Van Tine plan has been worked out by a staff of architects having 
the skill and resources to produce the utmost in beauty, convenience and durability. 
Each home plan has been tested many times in actual building. 


What Our Ready-Cut System Does 


% Ready-Cutting—sawing, cutting and fitting by modern machinery—insures a house 
French Doors—In many Gordon-Van Tine which is accurate in every part. No mistakes possible. A better home made certain. 
homes French doors are included. Add greatly Ready-Cutting saves you a great deal of money by reducing labor costs and preventing 














in sett to interior beauty. Furnished complete wit! waste of high-grade lumber. It carries out the architect’s ideas to the last detail. It 

™ oodiygey fap eB enamel makes the work of putting up the home on your lot a short, easy job; for all the car- 
penters do is nail parts together. 

e, 

-_ Big Volume Advantages 

| We own and operate four big mills—at Davenport, Iowa; St. Louis, Mo, 

i> with Chehalis, Wash.; and Hattiesburg, Miss.,and ship from mill nearest you and save 

“2 freight. We sell direct-from-maker-to-user and ship to you anywhere in sealed, 

— car and guarantee safe delivery. We guarantee you satisfaction or money back 

5 and put our resources of over $1,000,000.00 squarely behind this guarantee. 








merchandise and service. 








—_— = = rm Three big banks and over 200,000 customers thoroughly endorse our methods, 
; our wa ( 


= Send for New 1920 Book of Home Plans FREE 


Kitchen Cases— Built into wall. Included This book —just off the press—shows 200 modern homes. Gives 
in original price, no extra expense. Case has you all details—plans, specifications, guaranteed prices, descriptions. 


large i tilting .! i 
peplotap week table Uh mocemny for tee Also ask for FREE Book of Farm Buildings and Catalog of Building 
in housewife. Saves many steps. 
. ao 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Mon 


a“ ne tag work table. A necessity for the 
ay : Material Bargains. Check coupon for books wanted, 
‘|| Gordon-Van 
7169 Gordon Street, Davenport, lowa 


modern kitchen. Always popular with the 
ineC 
INE VO. 
ara 
PANY ESTABLISHED 1868 
Fill In and Mail Coupon Today! 
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Make your already 
efficient Ford more 
efficient. 
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TYPE CA IGNITION 


FOR THE 


FORD 


Equipped with electric starting and Jighting 
1919 and later models 
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‘ The Type CA Outfit for Fords is fur 
nished absolutely complete on a special 
mounting which fits the front of the 
new style Ford engine. All wiring re- 
quired is cut to the proper length ready 
for connecting up the system. A spe- 
cial socket wrench is supplied for use 
when attaching the mounting to the 
engine. All these minor parts are as 
rigidly inspected and held to the At- 
water Kent quality-first standard as the 
Unisparker and Coil themselves. 

The special Ford mounting holds the 
Unisparker in an upright position 
where it is fully protected from oil and 
grit, and readily accessible for inspec- 
tion. 
Advantages of the "Atwater Kent 
System on the FORD 


With this outfit all fussy, noisy, hard- 
to-adjust vibrator coils are eliminated 
—a single,substantial coil without any 
moving parts or contacts insures uni- 
form and precise firing of the mixture. 
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The same big, hot spark 
at all motor speeds 


UAL tpt 





2. The same hot spark at all speeds 
from cranking to maximum. 

3. This hot spark at low speed permits 
throttling down to three or four 
miles per hour. 
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4. Makes starting easy in all weathers 
by furnishing a hot, fat spark as soon 
as contact is broken, regardless of 


motor speed. 


5. The easy starting prolongs the life 
of the storage battery. 
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6. Automatic spark advance reduces 
gear shifting to a minimum, increases 
mileage per gallon and adds to ease 
of driving. 
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7. The regular spark lever permits of ad- 
ditional spark advance if desired. 
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8. Fool-proof in construction—one ad- 
justment only and that made with an 
ordinary screw driver. 






Drive on Throttle alone 
Price CA Outfits for Fords, Complete $24.00 


ATWATER KENT MEK COMPANY 


Ph iladelphia 
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Steers on Pasture 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I notice in your April number of the 
16th, under “Feeding Questions,” an 
item, “Ration for Steers on Pasture.” 
Having fed a good many bunches of 
steers on my farm near Independence, 
I decided that feeding steers on pas- 
ture paid the best. While I was well 
fixed for handling stock in winter, and 
did for several winters without very 
good success. I took the advice of 
some Missouri feeders who were sum- 
mer feeding and found that it paid 
them better than winter feeding ever 
did. The first summer lot was fifty- 
nine head of steers which I picked up 
in the county in March—a good lot of 
grade Durhams, a little better than 800 
pounds in the feed lot. We fed them 
what they could eat, with a little 
shocked corn, until they went onto pas- 
ture. We weighed them the day they 
went onto pasture, on our platform 
scales. It was about the middle of 
May. 

They had good pasture and we gave 
them a third of a bushel of corn and 
cob meal, ground rather coarsely. The 
amount was weighed before 


| grinding every morning before going 


| and delivered 





to the field for the day’s work. The 
feed was put into the feed boxes at 5 
p. m., as by that time the steers came 
up from the pasture, about 80 rods 
distant. The pasture contains some 
timber and a creek passes thru it. I 
fed them only once a day. The third 
of a bushel was a little more than they 
would eat at one time, and they would 
lie near the feed boxes. However, in 
the morning before 4 o’clock they were 
all gone to the pasture, and did not re- 
turn before 5 p. m. They were very 
regular in their habits. The quantity 
of feed was the same every day. 

They were sold to a local buyer, 
at the railroad station 
the 10th of August, and weighed there 
after driving them five miles on a hot 
August morning. The net gain from 
the day they went onto pasture, with 
the corn ration as stated above, was a 
little over three pounds per day per 
steer. This result was better than I 
ever had on winter feeding. 

P. G. FREEMAN. 

Buchanan County, Iowa. 





Land Depreciation 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

T am glad that Mr. E. D. Lawrence, 
of Illinois finds my article on “Land 
Depreciation” bearing on public inter- 
ests. I congratulate him on having 
worked out a plan of farm management 
and cost accounting in which he accur- 
ately maintains the soil fertility and 
investment. I have found the prob- 
lems of depreciation, maintenance and 
improvement as related to soil fertility 
very complicated. I only wish he had 
gone more into detail as to whether 
he annually returns the same number 
of pounds of calcium, phosphorus, po- 
tassium, etc., as contained in his crops, 
or does he determine the money value 
and invest in extra quantities of cer- 
tain of these chemicals? I also con- 
gratulate him on having been success- 
ful in making capital investments in 
phosphorus, which he credits with re- 
turning profitable increases in his 
crops. Two years ago I had the satis- 
faction of winning the Pearson cup, 
awarded for the highest yield of corn 
per acre under field conditions in Iowa, 
and I have a lively appreciation of what 
it means to secure an average yield of 
85 bushels of corn per acre. 

However, there are certain local con- 
ditions with me which are different 
from those which Mr. Lawrence has 
met. Five years ago I invested $50 in 
a carload of limestone, which has as 
yet not returned interest on the invest- 
ment. If I should continue to tie up 
my reserve fund in more limestone, it 
would be literally “an idle investment.” 
I also have experimented in a small 
way with phosphorus, but as yet have 
not proved it profitable, tho both lime 
and phosphorus will surely be needed 
some day. As to the probable advance 








in prices of phosphorus, Mr. Lawrence 
may be entirely right; it may be that 
these chemicals will advance in price 
faster than the compound interest wil] 
accumulate on my reserve fund. But 
investing against the fluctuations of 
such a market involves an element of 
speculation that I usually try to avoid. 

As regards Mr. Lawrence’s reference 
to the approved procedure in indys. 
trial accounting, I agree with him that 
the rule that land must be inventorieq 
at cost is approved by several stan- 
dard authors. Stevenson and Patton, 
in their new book on “Accounting,” 
and Montgomery in Auditing” ara 
positive that land is rot subject to net 
depreciation, and therefore apparently 
not subject to eppreciation. But the 
astonishing thing to me is the reason 
they give. Just last week I received 
a personal letter from a college pro. 
fessor who is head of a school of com- 
merce, protesting that “we have no 
evidence that this nourishing value or 
property of land can be ultimately ex. 
tracted. We have conclusive evidence 
that this fertility is maintained » 
He concluded that I am unscientific 
for creating a reserve fund at all. This 
logic may be applicable to land with a 
site value, but in problems of farm 
cost accounting it reads to me like non- 
sense. 

Indeed, I feel that the problems re- 
lating to soil maintenance are compli- 
cated, and that the authors of our stan- 
dard books in economics and account: 
ing have not yet gotten at the bottom 
of the facts. 

CHAS. D. KIRKPATRICK. 

Iowa. 





Breeding Suckling Sows for 
Fall Pigs 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I notice that an Iowa correspondent 
asks concerning the breeding of suck- 
ling pigs for fall farrowing. During 
the past two years I have followed the 
plan of feeding my suckling sows all 
the corn they will eat, together with a 


limited quantity of some such feed as 
tankage in a slop. These sows have 
been running on clover pasture, and I 


have turned the boar in about a week 
before the time I wished to have the 
sows bred. The sows all came in heat 
in about a week, and the pigs were 
farrowed in the fall within a week or 
ten days of each other. I have fol- 
lowed the same plan this spring, and 
notwithstanding the cool weather, the 
sows again came in heat within a week 
or so after I turned the boar in. 
D. GC. P. 
Wapello County, Iowa. 





Two-Row Cultivators 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

You recently asked for reports from 
those who had had some experience 
with two-row cultivators. I have been 
using two of these cultivators since 
1905, and I would use no other at all. 
You need not fear that they will not 
do as good or even better work than 
a single-row cultivator. From the fact 
that they are so adjusted to do it both 
as to depth and guiding, all you need 
do is really to drive the team and use 
the feet to guide, while the plow re 
mains the same depth at all times. 
When I used my first ones, my twelve 
year-old boy could not handle the sit 
gle-row. I put him on the two-row and 
he did as good work as you would 
ask, and plowed his fifteen acres 4 
day. 

One man «an tend fifty or sixty 
acres and do all his chores early. ! 
tend 120 to 130 acres each season, and 
do all other work on a 320-acre farm, 
with myself and my nineteen- year 
son. I have been doing this for the 
past six years. I use only three good 
horses on my two-row. 

The two-row cultivators will do the 
work better under any and all condi- 
tions of soil and trash than the single 
row. ifn 

GEO. E. SPARKS. 
Minnesota. 
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A halter 3 times stronger 
than leather! 


No straying live stock if you tie them with 


guaranteed ‘ Blue Heart’’ manila 





OSTING less than a third as much asa 

leather halter—yet three times as strong 
—‘‘Blue Heart’? manila rope is mighty eco- 
nomical for hitch and tie purposes! 

And it’s guaranteed to be stronger than the 
specifications of the United States Govern- 
ment Bureau of Standards. 

Nothing but pure, pliable manila, cream 
of the crop, can be spun into a rope as strong 
as ‘‘Blue Heart.’’ 

Yet—with all these advantages—the cost 
is no more than that of 
ordinary rope! 

Every foot is marked 
with the ‘‘Blue Heart” 
so you will know it. 

Simply grasp the rope 
in your hands, untwist 
the strands, and you can 
easily see the blue trade- ‘ 
mark which assures you 












This is our 
trade-mark 


Adulterations and substitutions cannot be de- 
tected by the ‘‘feel’’ orthenakedeye. Youhave 
to depend upon the honesty and skill of the 
maker for good rope. You cannot be protected 
unless there is a mark like ‘‘Blue Heart’’ in 
the rope which guarantees its service to you! 


The public has been confused 
about ropes 

Thereare numerous fibres used in rope making, 
of varying strength and durability. Manila, the 
strongest, longest-wearing fibre, hasany number 
of substitutions which 
look very much like it. 
Whatoftenlookslikeex- 
cellent rope will sudden- 
ly snap orfrazzleto pieces 
when comparatively 
new, but your money’s 
gone when you discover 
the adulterations! 


The safe way is to buy 





long wear and high 








strength. 


A new rope for you if ‘‘Blue Heart’’ 
doesn’t make good 


Hooven & Allison ‘‘Blue Heart’’ manila rope 
is guaranteed to equal the yardage and exceed 
the breaking strength and fibre requirements 
lately specified by the United States Govern- 
ment Bureau of Standards. Any ‘Blue 
Heart’’ manila rope found to be not as repre- 
sented will be replaced. 


Ask your dealer for ‘“Blue Heart’’ 
The Hooven &§ Allison Company, Xenia, Ohie 


ply you, write us. 


a guaranteed manilarope, 
the “‘Blue Heart’’ kind. 


‘“‘Blue Heart’’ kinks less; is easy on 
the hands; resists water 


‘‘Blue Heart’? manila will wear twice as long 
as low-grade rope. Water has less effect on 
it than on ordinary cordage. 

Easy bending and pliable, ‘‘Blue Heart’ 
knots tightly, and is ideal for hitch and tie pur- 
poses. It is made from glossy, smooth-surfaced 
manila and is exceptionally easy on the hands. 
If he cannot sup- 


manila rope. 








































rope 


‘‘Red Heart’’ sisal rope 


When a lower-priced cordage is desired, 
try ‘‘Red Heart’’ sisal rope. Made from 
the best sisal fibre with the same skill and 
care we give to our ‘‘Blue Heart’’ manila. 


Write for sample of repe—free! 


Only by seeing the fine material and 
workmanship that goes into our ropes can 
you appreciate why we can guarantee 
them. Get a free sample today. Ask 
your dealer for ‘‘Blue Heart’’ manila 
rope. If he cannot supply you, write us. 
The Hooven & Allison Company, Dept. 
26 Xenia, Ohio. 





For purposes where the great strength and 
long-wearing qualities of ‘‘Blue Heart’’ 
manila rope are not required, use H. & A. 
rope made from one of these less expen- 
sive fibres: 


“Red Heart”’ identifies H. & A. rope 
made of sisal fibre 
“Green Heart’’ identifies H. & A. rope 
made of istle fibre 
“Purple Heart”’ identifies H. & A. rope 
made of mauritius fibre 
“Pink Heart’’ identifies H. & A. rope 
made of New Zealand fibre 
“White Heart”’ identifies H. & A. rope 
made of hemp fibre 
“Golden Heart’’ identifies H. & A. rope 
made of jute fibre 











Mail this coupon 
we cee CE Geen ER GOT SS RR ee 
Hooven & Allison, 
Department 26 
Xenia, Ohio. 
Please send me free samples of “‘Blue 


Heart” manila rope and ‘‘Red Heart’ 
sisal rope. 


My dealer is 
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THE POULTRY 


yultry raisers are invited to contribute their expertence to this department. 
1 be cheerfully answered. 


Questions relating to 








Parmanganate of Potash 


An Iowa reader writes: 

“Will you please tell me in what pro- 
portion to use permanganate of potash 
in drinking water for chicks. I have 
one How much water should I 
use to dissolve this, and how much of 
this solution should I use in water for 
chicks?” 


Permanganate of potash is 


ounce, 


consid- 


ered harmless to poultry; it acts as 


an antiseptic. If there is positive dis- 
more is used than when the in- 
tention 
(the 


gion) free from germs. 


ease 
is merely to make the water 
most common source of conta- 

The usual method is to make a stock 
solution. For an ounce of crystals take 
a pint fruit jar and fill up with boiled 
water. If there are crystals on the 
bottom of the jar, you have a saturated 
solution. As this solution is used, add 
more crystals, so that there is always 
a layer of undissolved crystals at the 
bottom of the jar. Put enough of this 
stock solution in the water to give it a 
rich red or wine color. 

Speaking of the necessity of clean 
water for chicks, Doctor Morse, an au- 
thority on diseases of chickens, says: 
“Water-borne diseases are frequent in 


the poultry-yard. Clean and disinfect 
your drinking fountains (and you 
must) ever so well, :f you are permit- 


ting consciously or unwittingly, to run 
at large one bird sick with any of the 
contagious diseases of the head parts 
or with bowel diseases, you may count 


on that water supply being contami- 
nated in an hour's time. In the case of 
a large flock affected with flagellate 
diarrhea, I have myself found the flag- 
ellates in less than one hour's time in 
the drinking water which had -been 
sterilzed and placed in thoroly disin- 
fected fountains Boards of health 
are recognizing that by means of the 


common drinking cup foul and terrible 
diseases are being spread among peo- 
ple. It is just so with your poultry, 
and while you can not adopt the indi- 
vidual cup you can incorporate the 
principle of it in your hygienic meth- 
ods by adding an antiseptic. It is true 
in the proportions named these reme- 
dies do not disinfect the water, only 
act as antiseptics; that is, to hinder 
the development of bacteria and other 
microbes. The water itself should be 
changed frequently. This hindering of 
microbian growth occurs not only in 
the fountain, but is kept up in the in- 
testinal tract.” 





About Rhode Island Whites 


One of our subscribers who is an en- 
thusiastic Rhode Island White breeder, 
writes: 

“At the national egg laying contest 
at Mountain Grove, Mo., a pen of 
Rhode Island Whites made the highest 
record of any pen in the contest. The 
average for the pen was 243 eggs and 


the highest hen in this pen laid 306 
eggs. This was the highest record for 
any hen in the contest. The second 


highest pen was also a pen of Rhode 
Island Whites, and the third pen was a 
pen of Leghorns. The reader can see 
the record this new breed is making 
and this in view of the fact that some 
of the other breeds have been bred 
for egg production for years.” 

To this gentleman the Rhode Island 
Whites are the best breed, and they 
are a good breed. However, every en- 
thusiastic poultry breeder refers to the 
occasions when his breed made the 
best record. Of the standard breeds 
of poultry, the general purpose breeds 
see-saw with the Leghorns in making 


records Sometimes it is the 


high 











Rhode Island Whites, sometimes the 
Wyandottes, the Rhode Island Reds 
or the Plymouth Rocks. The report 
from the fourth all northwest egg-lay- 
ing contest from Pullman, Washing- 
ton, gives the following credits to hens 
having the highest sales value of eggs 
from November 5, 1919, to January 
31, 1920: White Wyandotte, $4.64; 
White Wyandotte, $4.50; three pens of 
White Leghorns, $4.48, $4.28, $4.24; 
White Wyandotte, $4.14; White Leg- 
horn, $4.06, $3.98, $3.98, and two Rhode 
Island Whites, each $3.91. 

For the month of January alone, two 
Rhode Island Whites led. 

In pens, the Rhode Island Whites 
had second and twentieth places, and 
White Leghorns first and nineteenth 
places. 

Some special strains are better lay- 
ers than others of the same breed. 
Some breeders will get more eggs out 
of a pen of fowls than other breeders 
can get. We believe in the enthu- 
siasts; we are glad they are to be 
found in all breeds. One’s own is al- 
ways best. 





Showing White Rocks 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“When showing White Rocks, how 
many chickens make up a pen, and 
in what way? What makes up a pen 
of chicks? Is there such a thing as 
getting pedigrees with chickens?” 

The term “pen” is used to indicate 
a male and four females of the same 
When all the birds are to be 
old birds, the pen is described as a 
“pen of When all to be 
young birds, that is birds hatched after 
January 1st of the current year, the 
pen is described as “pen of chicks” or 
“chix.” If there are no restrictions as 
to age, the pen may be made up of 
both young and old fowls, or either. 

Different attempts have been made 
to establish an association for pedi- 
greeing chickens, with more or less 
success. The chances for cheating are 
so great that there is no great demand 
for fowls with pedigrees outside of 
those which are furnished by the 
breeder. The modern breeder of pure- 
bred fowls keeps records, and can tell 
the breeding of his stock for several 
generations, but aside from this there 
is not the extensive system of pedi- 
greeing chickens which is practiced 
with cattle, horses and hogs. 


variety. 


fowls.” are 





Ptomaine Poisoning 

A subscriber writes: 

“Can you please tell me the cause 
and cure for a poultry disease attack- 
ing my hens? They don't seem sick, 
but they become unable to walk easily 
and their hind parts lag on the 
ground.” 

The partial paralysis of a fowl usu- 
ally is caused by ptomaine poisoning, 
caused by feeding spoiled or decayed 
food Sometimes this trouble comes 
from feeding spoiled hotel or table 
waste: sometimes the fowls eat a dead 
animal found on the range 
chickens, carrion of any kind, should 
be burned, and the place where they 
were found disinfected with well 
slacked lime. 

Strychnine poisoning will also cause 
Sometimes when poison has 


paralysis. 
too much is de- 


been put out for rats, 
voured by the pests, with the result 
that it sickens them; corn that has 
been run over by rats that have run 
thru strychnine or taken it in large 
doses will be poisonous to the chick 
ens. The remedy is to prevent the 
trouble. If it is recognized in time, 
the birds should be given a teaspoon- 
ful of castor oil. 


Dead rats, - 
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burners in his hen house last 












heating flat iron. 
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Colt Carbide Light and the Sun 
Are Alike to Hens! 


NEW YORK State farmer who enjoys the benefits of Colt 
Carbide Lighting and cooking in his home installed two Colt 


In three weeks his egg production 
jumped from 10 to 100 eggs per day! 


Colt Carbide Gas light is so near actual sunlight that it fooled 
the hens into working summer hours in winter weather. 

You can have this bright, mellow light—the nearest approach 
to sunlight—in every room of your home and in the 
at a twist of your fingers. You can keep your kitchen cool and 
clean by cooking with it. It will enable your wife to use a self- 


The Colt Carbide Lighting and Cooking Plant is easy to install, 
it is so simple that the hired man or a bey 12 years old can keep 
it in operation with but a few minutes attention each month. Costs 
nothing to maintain when not in use and is most economical. 
home made gas light is clean, odorless, smokeless, 


J. B. COLT CO. 
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New York City 
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The Cause of White Diarrhea 


White Diarrhea is caused by the ba- 


Pullorum transmitted 
through the yolk. There is scarcely a 
hatch without some infected chicks. The 
germs multiply very rapidly and one in- 
fected chick may infect the entire brood. 
The germs can be killed by the use of 
preventives. Intestinal Antiseptics to kill 
the germs should be given as soon as the 
chicks are f the shell. It is much 
easier to prevent than it is to cure. 


How to Prevent White Diarrhea 

Dear Sir: Last spring my first incu- 
bator chicks when but a few days old 
began to die by the dozens with White 
Diarrhea. I tried different remedies and 
was about discouraged. Finally, I sent 
63c to the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 23, 
Waterloo, Ia., for a box of their Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy. It’s just the 
only thing for this terrible disease. We 
never lost a single chick after the first 
dose. We raised 700 thrifty, healthy 
chicks, where before we never raised more 
than 100 a year. I'd be glad indeed to 
have others know of this wonderful rem- 
edy. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


Don’t Wait 


Don’t wait until White Diarrhea gets 
half or two-thirds your chicks. Don’t 
let it get started. Be prepared. Write 
today. Let us prove to you that Walko 
will prevent White Diarrhea. Send 63c 


cillus Bacterium 


out ot 


for box on our guarantee—your money 
back if not satisfied. 


WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 23, Waterloo, iowa 


KILLS MITES IN HEN-HOUSES 








CARBOL/ ro 
NEUM wu MITES. 
Guaranteed and highly recom- 
mended. Write for Circulars. 


Carbolineum Wood Preserving Co. 
Dept. 143 










M AMMOTH White Pekin duck eggs, 11 for $1.75. 
L Arthur Healy, North English, lowa 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
I ARRED ROCK EGGS 

From Chicago and Indianapolis first prize win- 
ners and great layers, $2 per 15, $10 per 100 and up. 
I UFF DUCK EGGS 

Prompt delivery, safe arrival and good hatch 
guaranteed Cireular free. 
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Twenty-eighth year. 


BABY CHICKS 


Per orr 


700,000 chicks for March, April, May and 
une delivery.® 200,000 eggs 
lymouth Rocks, Wyandottes, 

Orpingtons, Minorcas, Black Spanish, 

conas, Leghorns, Light Brahmas and Black 

Langshans. We have shipped baby 

chicks the last three years to 44 

STATES without any appre- 
ciable loss. Safe delivery 
guaranteed. Postage paid. 
Catalog FREE. . 
Miller Poultry Farm 
BOK SI. 


1320— 100 “a 
Beby Chi 


5 leading breeds, day old chicks Safe 
delivery anywhere Postpaid 4 
healthy. vigorous, heavy laying stock 
Catalog FREE. 
Farrow-Hirsh Co. Peorta, Mltnols 


- BABY CHICKS 


15 varieties, lowest prepaid prices. 
Catalog free. Ferry Vail, Garden 
Grove, R, 1, Lowa. 


BABY CHICKS. 


Standard bred, selected, heavy laying strains. Full 
of life and vigor. White Leghorns, Brown Leghorns 
Barred Rocks, $19 per 100. Reds $20, Buff (rping- 
tons, $21. Postpaid, lve arrival guaranteed. Catalog 
free. BOOTH HATCHERY, Clinton, Mo- 

ABY CHICKS. High class S. C. W. Leghora 


baby chicks, $16.00 per 100. Circulars free. 
Eggiand Hatchery. Mt. Vernon, jowa, 


ABY chicks. Leading varieties. Write for June 


and July prices. Postage prepaid. Mapletoa 
Farm & Hatchery, Box C, Keystone, lowa. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS. 








Lancaster, Mo. 
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OSE Comb Rhode Island Red eggs from selected 

dark red farm range flock; pen bred; heavy 
layers; big boned; $3.25 per 30, $5.00-50, ¢9.00-108 
David Welle, Newton, lowa. 


OSE Comb Rhode Island Red eggs from 
dark red farm range fiock 87.00 per h 
15 eggs $1.50. Mrs. Chas. Rutherford. Marathon, )& 


I ARGE, dark red, good scoring R. C. Reds, best 
4 laying strain guaranteed. Highland Farm 
Hedrick, Lowa. 














BEGHORNS. ai 


WR RAR RAR ARARARARARAARARAAAAAAAA 
ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS | 
The strain that always lays. Eggs and baby chit 
Orders booked for spring delivery 

G. M. WEST, 


Ankeny, lows 





S C. W. Leghorn eggs for hatching, #6. L 
\O. postage paid. Roy McWilliams, Gra ape 
tion, lowa 








PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 
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RADLEY Barred Rock eggs from stock 4! 
15, $2.00; 50, $5.00; 100, $8.00. Special dark = 





. trank Santee 
G. EARL HOOVER, R. 5, Matthews, Ind. =15. 04.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Frank “ss 
. - » hews, Ind What Cheer, Iowa. SS" 
1G Black Langsbans, greatest laying strain. Sat- W YARNDOTIES. 
isfaction guaranteed. H. Osterfoss, Hedrick, la. eoeeeeeeee sitesi = 





and Shepherd pups. Natural 
Beautiful Collie les $15, females $7.50, 
Crossing, Nebraska 





Heelers, ma 
picture 10c. Order direct. R. ELLIS, Seaver s 
15 SCOTCH Collie puppies #6.00 to $10.00. 
Fred Kucera, Clarkson, Nebraska, 








Fishel strato heawy 


y= Wyandotte eggs, 
hundred G 


winter layers, $8.00 per 
Barnard, Webb, lowa. 


PET STOCK 
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Trial subscription. “ 


Read THE RABBIT JOURNAL 
St. Francis, Wisconsin. Two ye# 
ee cents 


June 4, 1999 x 
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Packers’ Answer to Mr. Parker 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
am glad to see in the isssue of 
April 16th the letter of Mr. C. L. Park- 
er, written in answer to a letter of 
mine which was published in your col- 
ymns February 13, 1920. 
Mr. Parker seems to think that al- 
10 I expressed a willingness to give 
acts about our business, I had failed 
do so, and he asks me many ques- 
ions in order to test my willingness 
make good in giving out such facts. 
It might be mentioned in passing 
hat Mr. Parker expresses it as his be- 
lief that there is not competition 
among the packers,, that they have an 
ctual understanding for the fixing of 


- = 


~ 


prices, and that they divide live stock 
receipts by agreement. It is unfor- 
tunate that Mr. Parker has not fur- 
nished some “facts” to substantiate 
this extremely serious charge against 
Swift & Company and the other 
packers. 

The original correspondence re- 
ferred to a statement of Dr. Alonzo 


Taylor that the packers had made a 
profit of 3% cents a pound on a billion 
pounds of pork products in storage, 
because of the increase in prices that 
took place last spring. I pointed out 
that by the same line of reasoning the 
drop in hog and pork prices from July 
to October would have meant that the 
packers suffered a loss of 9 cents a 
pound. Mr. Parker now calls on me 
for proof that the packers actually lost 
money during the fall on the market. 
lam glad to submit herewith the ac- 
ial figures of Swift & Company’s hog 
and pork operations for the three 
months of August, September and Oc- 
tober. These figures, which are taken 
from our books, and guide us in our 
own oper ms, are compiled by tak- 
ing the ates of products at the 
first of the month-recording our pur- 
chases, expenses and sales during the 
month and figuring our inventory at 
the end of the month. Unlike most 
other industries, we take an actual in- 
ventory each month, based on current 
market prices, and determined as ac- 
curately as possible so that we may 
know where we stand. These figures 
show that during August we lost near- 
ly $4,000,000; during September, over 
$7,000,000; during October, nearly 
$2,500,000. Our losses per hog were as 
high as $20 during one month. 

You may be interested to know that 
the serious decline had ceased 
and we had come to fairly level prices, 
our profit in November was $1.15 per 
head, and in December it was 24 cents 
per head. You will also find that 
these figures were presented to the 
house committee on agriculture by 
myself during the recent hearings in 
Washington, and that I also gave at 
that time data on the serious decrease 
in prices of pork products which ac- 
companied the decline in the price of 
hogs. 

It might also be well to mention in 
this connection that Swift & Com- 
pany’s net profit from all sources for 
the year 1919 was a little than 
$14,000,000. If we were to assume 
that this total profit had been made 
on hogs alone (and that no profit was 


~ 


after 


less 


made on sheep, calves, butter, eggs, 
lard substitutes, oleomargarine,, etc., 
etc.), this would have amounted to 


less than $2 per head of hogs handled! 
It amounted to less than $1 per head 
On all animals of all kinds handled. 
Mr. Parker that it is impos- 
sil to say what a reasonable rate of 
profit it, unless he knows the number 
of times that capital turns over dur- 


says 


ing each year; and he says he wants 
ni facts on this point I am glad 
to inform Mr. Parker that last year 
our profit was 1.15 per cent of our 
Sales; our capital (i. e.,, our invest- 
ment or net worth) turned over be- 
tween five and six times, yielding a 
Protit of a little less than 7 per cent 
on r investment, and amounting to 
or about 11 per cent on our capital 
sti alone (which does not represent 
our full investment). We hope that 
these are the “‘facts’” that Mr. Parker 


if they are not, we shall be 
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Note How Essex Trebles 
Motor Power 


The swing of interest to light cars, led by 
champions of the Essex, calls for particular 
caution. 


Some may think of Essex only as one of a 
finer type, marking a general advance in 
standards throughout the light car field. 


But the facts quickly expose that mistake. 
The Essex Motor is patented. No larger than 
standard motors that yield but 18 H. P. at 
utmost, the Essex delivers 55 H. P. And 
Essex performance, so enthusiastically 
admired by all motordom is the product of 
that exclusive invention. 


been equalled by any car, regardless of size 
or price. 
hour road record of 1061 miles. 


And Essex made the world’s 24- 


All Results of 
Its Patented Motor 


For cars of its piston displacement it has 
set every official record from 1 to 50 hours. 
And in its first year it set a selling record 
never equalled in motor history. 


It creates a new standard of light car 
capacity in a totally new type. And it cannot 


be copied. Do not forget that. You can get 


Essex has set the greatest official endurance 
record of 3037 miles in 50 hours. It has never 


the abilities for which these records stand, 
only in the Essex. 


Essex Motors, Detroit, Michigan 


(199) 
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glad to give him figures covering the 


| 


same point for the past twenty-five | that the situation in this respect is not 

years. peculiar to the packing industry but 
As for the charge of price manipula- | that it obtains in many other indus- } 

tion and of absence of competition, I tries where there is no suspicion of 


first say, for Swift & Company, that 
this company has no agreement or un- | 


combination. This proves that the 


proximately constant percentages in 


ap- | 


derstanding of any kind with any | the packing business “an not be ac- 
other packer to affect prices of live | cepted as evidence of agreement. As 
stock or meats. This statement may | a matter of fact, they result from ac- | 


be taken for what it is worth, altho | tive, open, and watchful 
it may be suggested that it is fair to | in big central market places 
presume that it is true in the absence | each can see what the others are do- 
of any positive evidence of a manipu- | ing. 
lated price, of a monopolistic profit, or I shall not bother to answer in full 
of an agreement among the packers. Mr. Parker’s question as to who the 
As already mentioned, Mr. Parker has | ‘“‘business men” were that served the 
furnished no such evidence, or facts, government during the war and sub- 
to prove his accusation on this point; mitted to restrictions and regulations. 
and no one has or can, for that | I shall merely mention the heads of 
matter. | the large packing companies as good 
He does refer to an alleged division | examples of the men I had in mind. 
of receipts in certain proportions, and | In closing, Mr. Parker asks: “What 
it is true that we have been charged | do the packers do that is keenly com- 
with a monopoly because these per- | petitive?” I answer that Swift & 
centages remain approximately con- 
stant from year to year. We have 
gone into this matter fully in publica- 
tions isssued by Swift & Company, and 
I explained it in the recent hearings in petition 


competitign 
where 


Company is in keen competition with 
the other large packers and hundreds 
of smaller ones in the purchase of live 
stock, and we are also in keen com- 
sale of | 


every day in the 











f Washington. I showed at that time | dressed meats and by-products. If that 


statement is true, it justifies my claim 
that the packing industry is ‘keenly 
competitive.” If it is not true, it 
remains for Mr. Parker to supply the 
facts to prove my statement untrue. 
If Mr. Parker will spend a few days 
in the live stock buying departments 
of our plants, in our selling houses, 
and with our salesmen, he will find 
plenty of evidences of the competition 
that exists. 
L. D. WELD, 
Swift & Company. 


Ear Corn Self-Feeder 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
To get an easily handled ear corn 
self-feeder for hogs, use the corn crib 


itself and a panel of wood, two feet 
high and as wide as the crib. Let 
the hogs in the crib, place panel 
across crib so that corn feeds down 


freely under it and the self-feeder is in 
action. If the hogs work too much 
corn down, lower the panel until just 
enough for them to clean up is let thru. 
R. G. KELLY. 
Cedar County, Iowa, 
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Hog Cholera Vaccination 
An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“A veterinarian here charges about 
$1 a hundred pounds for vaccinating. 





Is this too much for the double treat- 
ment? What requirement must a pe! 
son have to vaccinate his own hogs 
against cholera? Those who have tried 
vaccinating their own hogs here have 
had p uccess, tl upposition be 
ing that the firn elling the serum 
and work off the Id goods on 
ther The veteri! more or 
less ponsible for th tuation. Can 
this be remedied by having our yunty 
adviser ok after the buying of our 
sperul i virus?” 

One dollar per hundred pounds is 
fairly typical of the vaccination charge 
by most veterinarian This charge is 
customarily itemized by the veterina 
rians somewhat as follow Thirty c. ¢ 
of um, at 2.5 cents per ce. c., 75 
cent 10 cents per head for vaccina 
tior and 15 cents per head for the 
mileage charge of the trip, thus mak 
ing the total charge of around $1. The 
overhead mileage charge of the trip 
varies considerably with the number 


of head’ to be vaccinated. If a man has 
fifty 100-pound shotes to be vaccinated, 
lives five miles 
and the evterinarian charges $1 


mile, this average 


and from the veterina- 
rian 
per 

would only 


overhead charge 


be 10 cents per hog, where- 


as, if there ws to be 
itself 


per 


five he 


only 
vaccinated, thi verhead charge 


much ; $1 


were 
mig amount to 
hog 

The 75-cent charge for 30 c. ¢c. of 
high 
the serum < n be b ight from t 
serum jp! t t 1.5 cer per c. c. or 
45 cent for ,¢ ‘ Ky thing con 


sidered 


serum is possibly a little 


mary charg f $1 p ed pound 
for giving lou l 
cholera probab I nabl Thi 
is not sa ng, i ‘ I I em 
who themselves hav ) kill at vet 
erinary 
nation themselves f the fit If 
our 
believe that the erum tirn have peel 
selling a 


ers who do their own work, we suggest 


corresp 


poor grade of erul to farm 


that he take the matter up with his 
county agent, to see if steps can not 
be taken thru the state Farm Bureau 
Federation to remedy matter Our 
correspondent can find out thru his 
county agent just what requirements 
are necessary to permit of a farmer 
vaccinating his own hogs 


Canada Thistle Eradication 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 


“What is the best way to destroy 
Canada thi 

Canada thistl on account of their 
strong spreading underground root 
stock are more difficult to radicate 
than ar other kind of weed with the 
exce} n of quack gra and horse 
nett if pl ti« I thod ol erad 
ication depend he e of the in 
fested 1 i I ca of five or ten 
acre |! we W l x that oul 
Minnesota cor ponder plant pota 
toes o1 me o t iltivated crop 
which can be taken off early enough 
so that rye m be plat i this fall 
Next spriag we wo pa the ry 
and then cut it for hay and then plow 
and thoroly disk and seed to alfalfa in 
he late summer of 1921 The thistles 
will be considerably weakened by the 
time the alfalfa is seeded and if a good 
stand is secured they will soon disap 
pear for they unable to long stand 
the comp tition of vigorous alfalfa 
combined with frequent cutting 

Ii our correspondent has a field of 
thirty or forty acres we would sug 
gest that he put the land in corn and 
try to keep the thistles down by culti 


Vating with cultivators equipped with 
sweeps. If possible we would cut the 
corn tor fodder or 
SO that the land can 
that fall and then after 
rye until about the middle or last of 
May the following spring would 
plow it under and seed either sorghum 
or Sudan grass very heavily. 


silage early enough 


be seed to rye 


pasturing the 


we 
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~FROM THE FORMULA OF 


A MOTOR COMPANY 


_ Refined Especially for Tractors 


Tractor Service is hard service for a lubricant. 


While 


an automobile engine works at about 25% of its capacity a 
tractor motor works at 75% of its capacity or more. 


There is nosuch thing as coasting with a tractor motor. Its 
great internal combustion engine carries tremendous loads 


and develops terrific heat. 


Even under average working 


conditions the cylinder walls are heated to 350 degrees. 


Naturally, then, the matter of a lubricant is vitally important 
in the efficient operation and life of a tractor. 


HERMOLINE is especially refined for the extremely heavy work 


and the excessive heat developed within a tractor motor. 


Any 


oil expert will tell you that the best lubricants are made from 


Pennsylvania crude 


And in developing HERMOLINE for use 


in tractors there was just one best field from which the finest oil 
could be secured—Pennsylvania—and the HERMOLINE en- 


gineers went there. 


There was just one formula from which this Pennsylvania crude 


could be made into an 


ideal lubricant, 


and HERMOLINE 


engineers—the engineers of a motor company, not an oil com- 





pany 


did not stop until they had discovered that formula. 


HERMOLINE possesses that much-sought-for but seldom-found 
feature of withstanding terrific engine heat without breaking 
down and allowing speeding metal surfaces within the motor to 


come in contact. 


HERMOLINE provides this protective oil 


cushion, stops overheating and retards wear. 


Pat it to any test you like, HERMOLINE 
is the lubricant yoa should insist on. 


HERRING MOTOR COMPANY 


Des Moines, lowa 
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The Test of Oil Vane 


There are five tests by 
which the supreme quality 
of lubricants made from 
Pennsylvania crude oils 


MOCES 





F 


BS 
“3 are shown, and by these fe # 
tests HER MOLINE lubri- : ey 
ar; ft 


cants are proved superior 
for use in your motor car, 
s truck, tractor or aeroplane. 


The gravity ofan oil shows 
its density. Lubricants 
like HERMOLINE, made 
from Pennsylvania crude 


EEG 
mds itt 
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oils, run high in gravity EVP RS 
e (from 30 to 33 degrees), gs hee 
; and are invariably filtered $5) Pe 
2 oils that contain a small ; i Ry 
percentage of carbon. 3 st ea 
s . ta & 
ra Viscosity Ra Bee | 
ng The viscosity test shows 2 iS 
‘4% ~= the ability of oil to retain BS i 
Ai its body under extreme ma 
Py] heats. Inferior oils usually ‘ 4 ey 
% havea high viscosity, while eed 
§; Pennsylvaniaoils havelow Re 
Xs. viscosity (from 150 to 240 ; 
= at 70°), but whensubjected 
fx) toa heat anywhere near the 
<$ temperature of a working 
¥, motor Pennsylvania oils 
surpass all in viscosity and 
fx lubricating capacity. 
ke Flash and Fire 
"3 The flash test shows at 
f= what temperature the va- 
BS pors coming off the oil 
& will ignite when a small 
flame is brought close to 
> its surface. 





i will burn. Oils refined from 
2 Pennsylvania crude show 

a flash of 400° Fahr. and 
Bs over—a fire test of 450°. 
>4 


SE ECT Ti 
ae et SA aie 24.5 


FS 


Ey 


Bi “yithout the other tests 
& described in this column. 


ake 


The fire test shows at what 
temperature the oil itself 


Color 


Some of the lightest col- 
ored oils often contain the 
most carbon, so that tests 
of color should never be 
~ taken as proof of quality 


Filtering 
Oils made from Pennsyl- 
vania crude may be de- 
pended uponas beingtruly 
filtered oils when they 
have a high gravity (from 
30 to 33 degrees). You 
will note that HERMO- 











pamphlet | are 


fiftes pag now 60 cents, as compared wi $8 
on methods < eradicating Canada cents x weeks ago Th prese 
thistl y be secured from the Unit price of 60 cents is as high as when 
ed States Department of Agriculture hogs were cents last summer! 
free on postcard application for farm- Some traveling men argue that it is 
er’s bulletin 1002. This bulletin gives | because lard is cheap, but lard at 22 
some very good suggestions as to types | cents is no gheaper than it was six 
of cultivator sweeps which are most weeks ago Traveling men tell me 
effective in eradicating Canada this their beef prices also are advancing. 


tle when the land is in corn 





Bacon, Ham and Hog Prices 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I am in the grocery 
am also interested in farming. We sold 
last week seventy-five hogs, at $14.90, 
and what can not understand is 
what excuse the packers have for ad- 


business, but 


we 


vancing all their smoked meats. Six 
weeks ago the highest grade bacon 


could be bought at 41 cents, but now 
they ask up to 51 cents. Boiled hams 





One man said his beef price for whole 
beef was 22 
It looks as tho the packers are eith- 
er getting ready to advance hogs or 
else they are making one big steal. 
ILLINOIS SUBSCRIBER. 


ents 
( ik 


Remarks: Bacon and ham have been 
selling on a basis decidedly above hog 
prices for some time past. There has 
been somewhat of a scarcity of the 
higher quality of hog products. In the 
case of the lower grade of hog prod- 
ucts there has been a slight surplus, 


ei LINE oil has both light 

He and colorand high gravity. i 

es Ask your dealer for the I 

| HERMOLINE booklet— \ 

rs it tells in detail how te wy 

a prove oil value. ‘es 

1 which Europe has been coy about 

} ing. Everything considered, the 

| ers have made tremendous profit 
making hogs into hog products 

| the past four months. Possibly 

| feel that it is necessary to recoup 

selves for the losses which they 
porarily sustained last fall. gut who 
is to decide just how far they shai! 
go in this business of turning re'a 

| tively low-priced hogs into relat 
high-priced bacon and ham? At 





eut the Big Five can keep this up until 
the law of supply and demand 
venes, or, in other words, until 
comes apparent that they are k 

the goose which lays the golden 
Organized hog producers right 
could sell their hogs at $19 per cw! 
they could concentrate their barg 
ing power as effectively the g 
Five have concentrated their bat 
ing power.—Editor. 
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Hearts and Homes readers are welcome. 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry Wallace. 


HEARTS AND. HOMES] 


Letters on subj ects of interest to 


If preferred, name of wri ter will not be published. Ad- 
dress all inquiries and lettela to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ F armer, Des Mc in 
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Notes on the Methodist 
Conference 


he Methodist World Conference, in 
ay in Des Moines for the month of 

y, has many points of contact with 
the people. Aside from the lectures 
and conferences, the moving pictures 

1 pageants, the committee meet- 

gs and councils, there are the daily 
csermonettes in the papers, and the 

ns in the street cars. 

Dangling before the eyes of all strap- 
hangers and seat-holders last week 
were the bold, black letters on a white 

“Can you afford the high cost 
low living?” This week the sign 
“Train up your child in the 
wav he should go, and go that way 
vourself.” “Line upon line, precept 
upon precept, example upon example,” 
was the old-fashioned way of bringing 
up a child in the way he should go. 

It is this system which the Metho- 
dists are using to fix the attention of 
the public. 

Doctor Tindley, the colored minister 


reads: 


from Philadelphia, who has made a 
great name for himself as an evan- 
gelist and an orator, used a unique 

ethod in his talk on “The Negro 
Race.” He brought Frederick Doug- 


las, the famous negro orator, on the 
platform with him, so he told us, and 
disc cures the question of the race with 
hi 


“Fou don’t see him, and I don’t see 
him, but he is here,’ Doctor Tindley 
said. “Now, Mr. Douglas, what shall 
we do for our race? Mr. Douglas whis- 
pers in my ear: ‘Build them a good 
foundation in the home; teach them to 
be honest and true to their God. Keep 
t hildren in the home.’ ” 

hat a huge, black man, standing on 
a platform facing a thousand or more 
people. with the stars and stripes for 
a background, could put over a con- 
versation of this kind, and carry his 
is a tribute to the 





lience with him, 
vy of the man. 

On the streets we see people of dif- 
ferent nationalities—races that we 
used to think of as belonging to heath- 
en lands—Christians among  Chris- 
tians. 
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Seeing Is Believing 

The eye gate is the method being 
chosen nowadays for teaching us what 
is and what is not the right way to 
do. For example, a silk merchant 
who wished to impress the employees 
of his factory with the importance of 
Saving supplies, called them together, 
and threw out of the window a hun- 
dred silver dollars—the amount wast- 
ed in materials in a certain time. 
Then he took a bolt of silk and cut it 
in bits to show them the amount of 
silk wasted. To see the saving in the 
bulk made it loom big. The impres- 
sion made by the manufacturer’s meth- 
ods would certainly be lasting. 

The eye gate is being used in Ohio 
to demonstrate home conveniences. A 
train of four coaches is making a tour 
of Ohio under the auspices of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture in coéperation with 


the New York Central lines. Of the 
four coaches, one contains complete 
furnishings for a living room, bath, 
kitchen and laundry. Another con- 
tains equipment for a similar home, 


except that a dining room is substi- 
tuted for the living room. The third 


I different types of power-driven 
¥ ng machines, gasoline and kero- 
Sene pressure lamps, a gasoline engine 
With a line shaft driving a separator, 


rn, grindstone and other house- 
apparatus. The fourth is a lec- 


C 
b 
ture car containing 100 chairs. The 
t 
- 


rain stops two and a half hours. The 

hour and a half is given over to 
demonstrations and the last hour to 
talks by specialists, 








In the exhibits’ of the tuberculosis 
association, a light blinks out at reg- 
ular intervals to show the number of 
deaths from tuberculosis every hour. 

Educational movies on practically 
every subject of importance are mak- 
ing their appea! thru the eye gate. 
What we see, we understand. And if 
we learn thru the eye, do we not also 
judge from what the eye shows us? 
When a manufacturer of paints tells 
us this is the case, it is not all adver- 
tising. The looks of the farms makes 
the reputation of the community. 





Big Sisters 

We were interested in the following 
from the W. C. T. U. Champion: 

“Startled by the statistics on mater- 
nity mortality and infant mortality in 
the United States, the half-million wo- 
men of the National Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, as a part of 
their large child welfare program for 
the year, will become big sisters to 
expectant mothers who need the at- 
tention and help of a woman friend. 

“Physicians holding pre-maternity 
clinics, social workers and district 
nurses, will furnish the names of those 
who need special material or friendly 
comfort during this period. 

“The local W. C. T. U. will furnish 
mothers’ comfort kits, which will con- 
tain all that the visiting nurse will re- 
quire to make the patient comfortable 
and conditions sanitary, including a 
rubber sheet, nightgowns, muslin for 
bandages, and a complete layette for 
the baby. 

“After the baby’s birth, the Big Sis- 
ter will watch over the baby, attend 
to birth registration in states where 
the law is not enforced, and will see 
that the baby is properly nourished 
and cared for. Elizabeth A. Perkins, 
director, Ann Arbor, Michigan, will 
give details.” 


A Girls’ Cin 


The Towa Young Women's Christian 
Association is planning to hold a camp for 
Iowa girls during the week of July 24th 
to 31st. They have a camp site on East 
Lake Okoboji, in Dickinson county, and a 
comfortable building which will house for- 
ty girls in double rooms. This camp will 
be for women and for girls of high school 
age in town and country where there is 
no Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion., It gives an opportunity for a de- 
lightful vacation of a week, with swim- 
ming, boating and other sports. The fees 
will consist of $2.50 as a program fee and 
$1 a day for board and room. Full infor- 
mation may be obtained by addressing 
Rhoda Foster, 425 Northwestern National 
Life Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


What Shall We Have to Eat? 


‘Tf the everlasting question of what we 
shall have to eat was settled, I would not 
mind cooking,’’ a young housekeeper said, 
plaintively. “It's so hard to get a 
change.” - 

“A change is only the same old things 
cooked in a different way."’ we comforted 
—and so it is. Change is a matter of 
variation in flavor; it is crisp foods alter- 
nated with soft foods: it is gravies and 
cream sauce; it is baked or fried—but 
still it is the same old thing. We think it 
is a change when we order Spanish beef- 
steak and savory mashed potatoes at the 
restaurant, but it’s only av old friend 
under a new name. 

We can’t have much change until we 
persuade our families to eat some of the 
more uncommon vegetables Carrots and 
parsnips are as old as the hills, but on 
many tables they are still uncommon. For 
a little change try the following menus 





Spanish beefsteak with gravy; glazed 
carrots with peas: cottage cheese with 
olives; fruit sauce and sponge cakes. 


For Spanish beeftseak, pound the steak 
until thin, flour both sides, and sear in 
hot fat Cover with shredded bacon and 
salt and pepper. Roll and fasten securely. 
Place in a covered baking dish, add one 
cup of boiling water, cook slowly two 
hours, basting frequently. When nearly 
done, add one-half cup of hot milk. When 
done, thicken the liquid for gravy. 

Glazed Carrots with Peas—Scrape car- 
rots and cut in thin slices, cook in boiling 


WALLACES? 





FARMER 


salted water fifteen minutes or until ten- 
der, and drain. Melt a tablespoonful of 
butter or butter substitute, aad paprika 
parsley or mint leaves—one tablespoonful 

and one can of peas Place me 
ter of platter and surround with car 

Chop Pimentos with cott 


cheese and vary the sponge cakes 


is in cen- 


olives or 





Je lly roll 
Or 





for dinner any of the follow 
Escalloped 
s s green onions; 
b Lked Indian pudding. 
“Codfish balls; dandelion 
bread; dried apricot sauce. 
Beef stew with dumplings; potatoes; 
lettuce with onions; tapioca puddi 





asparagus and eggs; rad- 


whole wheat bread; 





bran 


greens; 











Escalloped onions with meat; baked po- 
tatoes; corn bread; rhubarb baked in oven 
Hamburg steak; mashed potatoes: 


creamed asparagus; brown Betty (apples 


baked with bread) 

















Baked rice and eggs: greens; bran muf- 
fins; corn starch pudding. 
Stewed beans; radishes; onions; corn 
bread; canned fruit. 
fr >) 
we a 
SLEEP Y-TIME 
4 
STORIES 
From the book "Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
L Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. J 











How Old King Eagle Won His 
White Head 


As a real king should do when there are 
dangers to face, old King Eagle sets out 
himself on a perilous journey into the un- 
known Great World, to find Old Mother 
Nature His subjects have just watched 
him until he disappeared from sight 


“Day after day they watched for him to 
come back, but there was no sign of him; 
they began to shake their heads and to 
openly talk of chosing a new king Only 
little Mr. Hummer kept his faith, and day 
after day flew away in the direction old 
King Eagle had gone, hoping to meet him 
coming back. At last a day was set to 
anew king. That morning, as soon 
as it was light enough to see, little Mr. 
Hummer darted away, and his heart was 
heavy He would take no part in choos- 
ing a new king. He would go until he 
found King Eagle or something happened 


choose 


} Pretty soon he saw a speck way 





ainst a cloud, a speck no bigger 

nself It grew bigger and bigger, 

knew that it was King 

t Little Mr. Hummer turned 
and flew as he had never flow before. 


He wanted to get back before a new king 
was chosen, so that King Eagle mig 
never know that his 
faith in him 

“He was so out of breath when he 
reached the other birds that he couldn't 
say a word for a few minutes Then he 
told them that King Eagle was coming. 
The other birds had proved that they 
were not brave when they had refused t 
go out in search of Old Mother Nature, 
and now they proved it again Instead 
of waiting to give King Eagle a royal 
welcome, they hurried away, one after 
another. They were afraid to meet him, 
because in their hearts they knew that 
they had done a cowardly thing in decid- 
ing to choose a new king. So when King 
Eagle, weary and with torn wings and 
broken tail feathers, dropped down to the 
tall tree in the Green Forest, there was 
none to give him greeting save little Mr. 
Hummer. 

“King Eagle said nothing about the 
failure of the other birds to give him 
greeting, but at once sent little Mr. Hum- 
mer around to tell all the others that far 
away he had found Old Mother Nature 
preparing a new land for them, and that 
when she gave the word, he would lead 
them to it. Then King Eagle flew to his 
home on the cliff of the mountain, and 
not one word did he ever say of his ter- 
rible journey, of how he had gone hungry, 
had been beaten by storms, and had suf- 
fered from cold and weariness, yet never 
once had turned back. 

“But when Old Mother Nature came 
later and announced that the new land 
was ready for the birds, she first called 
them together and told them all that King 
Eagle had suffered, and how he had 
proved himself a royal king. AS a re- 
ward she promised that his family should 
be rulers over the birds forever, and as a 
sign that this should be so, she reached 
forth and touched his black head, and it 
became snowy white, and all the birds 
cried, ‘Long live the king.’ 

“Then Old Mother Nature turned to 
tiny Mr. Hummer and touched his throat, 
and behold a shining ruby was there, the 
reward of loyalty, faith and bravery. 

“Then King Eagle mounted into the 
air and proudly led the way to the prom- 
ised land. And so the birds went forth 
and peopled the Great World, and King 
Eagle and his children and his children’s 
children have ruled the air ever since, and 
have worn the snowy crown which King 
Eagle of long ago so bravely won.” 

(Next week we will learn how Mr. Mink 
taught himself to swim.) 








subjects had lost 
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; Fashion Department 


The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit per- 
fectly and allow allseams. Twelve cents each pre- 
paid. Order by number and give size or age. Write 
plainly and be sure and sign yourname and address. 

Address all orders to PATTERN D&PARTMENT OF 
WaLLaces’ FARMER, Des Moines, lowa. 











A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER, 





No. 9664—Ladies’ Coat—Cut in sizes 16 

















years and 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 
measure Ther is an inverted plait at 
center-back and the reveres which finish 
the front are of contrasting material. 

No. 9%656—Ladies Shirtwais Cut in 
sizes 36 8, 40 and 4 nches bus mea- 
sure rhe waist is at the front 
and finished for a closing that it can 
be easily slipped over the head 

No. 9665—Ladies’ Two-Piece Skirt—Cut 
in sizes 26, 28, 30 and inches waist 
measure Very practical is this type of 
skirt There is an inverted plait at each 
side to give extra fullness 

No. 9%646—Misses’ or Small Women's 


Dress—Cut in sizes 14, 16, 18 and 20 years. 
A crisp collar of plaited organdie that 
turns down and cuffs of the same that 
turn up trim this frock 

No. 9638—Girls’ Long-Waisted Dress— 
Cut in sizes 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. In or- 
der to obtain the desired long-waisted 
blouse effect, the dress is joined to a 
waist lining. 

The above patterns will be sent to any 
address on receipt of 12 cents each A 32- 
page fashion magazine, containing all the 
late, good styles, dressmaking hints, etc:, 
sent on receipt of 5 cents Remit in 
stamps, and send all orders to the Pat- 
tern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


Burglar Proof Lock 


The following suggestion for making a 
lock burglar proof is, of course, from a 
woman: ‘Lock the door, leave the key in 
the lock, and keep it there by means of 





a heavy copper wire eleven inches long 
bent in the shape of a hairpin Put this 
over the spindle back of the knob, with 


the ends down thru the head of the key. 
The key then can not be pushed out or 
turned by a burglar’s tool wr another key 


ins rted from the outside. 
THEY 
Kill All Flies! =" 


Placed anywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 
kills all flies. Neat, clean, ornamental, convenient and 


Fr Ripe] cheap. Lasts allsea- 

ae, YW BM son. Made of metal, 

5 Pe eae: ty; can’t spill or tip over: 
ELS Se , 
3 a % ek 


















will not soil or injare 
cavtiiss. Guaranteed. 


AISY 
4 Y KILLER 
t your | dealer or 
repaid, $1 
alb Ave., y N.Y. 


Wo omen 


If you are planning new dresses our beau- 
tiful 80-page style book will give you many 
valuable suggestions you cannot get else where. 
Sent Free. Write IOWA BUTTON & PLAITING 
co., CO., Dept. No. 1, 202 8th St Des Moines, Iowa. 


DO IT THE “CO-OPERATIVE WAY” 


Films developed and prints made ‘‘Distinctively 
Different” by professional photographers with up- 
to-date equipment. Send negative and ten cents for 
two sample printe. Profit sharing plan and catalog 
on request. Co- ——— Photo Supply 
Co., Inc., Dept. E, 381-3 Minnesota 8t., 8t. Paul, 
Minnesota. 
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NE of the outstanding features of 
the efficiency of the Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana) is its ability to 

expand to meet conditions. 


In 1919 tnere were 1,434,909 more motor 
vehiclesin the United States than in 1918. 


This enormous increase in automotive 
power made necessary a vast increase of 
distribution facilities in order that your 
car, wherever it might be, should never 
lose its usefulness because of an empty 
gasoline tank. 


The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
anticipated this increasing demand and 
met it amply in the eleven states it 
serves with a fleet of 4306 motor trucks, 
a caravan of horse-drawn wagons, and 
a little army of 530,000 iron barrels, so 
that even in remote districts no tractor, 
truck or pleasure car, need be without 
fuel at any time. 


Take into consideration the fact that of 
the 1,434,909 new motor vehicles put 
into service in 1919, approximately 
573,964 went to farms, and you will 
appreciate the necessity for this vast 
distributive system. 


The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
appreciates that the automobile has 
passed from the realm of luxury and 
has become an essential, and that gaso- 
line to run it has become an industrial 
necessity. 


The Company takes pride in the fact 
that it has met this need in the spirit 
of service, that it has been keen in an- 
ticipating the wants of the public, and 
efficient 1n satisfying them through the 
most .perfect distribution system in 
the world. 


Standard Oil Company 


(Indsona) 
910 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIL 
2071 

















ler Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 


et 





the quarterly reviews. 








Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace. with such slight c>“nges as may ocea- 
sionally be made neceagary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. 





The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 








; duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. rs 





David Anointed at Bethlehem 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for June 13, 1920. I Samuel, 16:1-13. 
Printed, I Samuel, 16:4-13.) 


“And Samuel did that which Jehovah | 
| prophets, 


lehem 


And 


came to meet 


spake, and came to Beth 
the elders of the city 
him, trembling, and said, Comest thou 
And he said, Peace 


unto Je 


peaceable? (5) 
able; I am 


hovah: sane 


come to sacrill 
tify yourselves, and come 

e And he san 
tified Jesse and his sons, and l 
them to the sacrifice. (6) And it cam 
hen they were that he 
Eliab, and said, Surely Jeho- 
vah’s anointed is before him. (7) But 
Jehovah said, Look not on his counten- 
ance, or the height of his stature; be- 
cause I have rejected him; for Jeho- 
vah seeth not as man seeth; for man 
looketh on the outward appearance, 
but Jehovah looketh on the heart. (8) 
Then Jesse called Abinadab, and made 
him pass before Samuel. And he said, 
Neither hath Jehovah chosen this. (9) 
Then Jesse made Shammah to pass by. 
And he said, Neither hath Jehovah cho- 
sen this. (10) And Jesse made seven 
of his sons to pass before Samuel. And 
Samuel said unto Jesse, Jehovah hath 
not chosen these. 11) And Samuel said 
unto Jesse, Are here all thy children? 
And he said, There remaineth yet the 
youngest, and, behold, he is keeping the 
sheep. And Samuel said unto Jesse, 
Send and fetch him; for we will not sit 
down till he come hither. 12) And he 
sent, and brought him in. Now he was 
ruddy, and withal of a beautiful coun- 
tenance, and goodly to look upon. And 
Jehovah said, Arise, anoint him; for 
this is he. (13) Then Samuel took the 
horn of oil, and anointed him in the 
is brethren; and the Spirit 
of Jehovah came mightily upon David 
from that day forward So Samuel 
rose up, and went to Ramah.” 


with me to the sacrifice 
] 


called 





to pass come, 


looked on 


midst of h 


We will miss almost entirely 
sight 


me 
mean 


ng of this lesson if we lose 


of the religious or spiritual 


or, in religous phrase, revolution or 
revival, that had been going on among 
the Israelitish people during the life 


time of Samuel. At the beginnipg of 


| 
| 





the real | 


evolution, | 


Samuel's career, the nation was at its | 


lowest moral ebb. 
judges was to Israel what the Dark 
‘Ages were to Christianity, and Samuel 
was to his age what Savonarola and 
Thomas a’ Kempis, among the Catho- 
lics, and Luther, John Huss, Jerome of 
Prague and John Knox, among the 
Protestants, were to the people in 
their respective days. 

In the last days of Eli, the priesthood 
had become corrupt. The sacred sym- 
bol, the ark, was regarded as a charm, 
and was lost in battle. They were un- 
der the heel of their foes on every side. 
With Samuel came the hope and prom- 
ise of better things. His saintly life, his 


mature judgment, and, above all, his | 


power with God, made him the center 
around which all the good of Israel 
gathered. He established schools of 
the prophets, taught music, poetry and 
literature, inculecated in his teachings 
the highest principles of morality and 
righteousness, and pointed out the fact 
that all their woes sprang from dis- 
obedinece to the teachings of Moses. 
This new leaven, this aspiration for 
better things, spread thru the nation, 
gradually drawing the scattered and 
often hostile tribes together, thus de- 
veloping a desire for national unity, 
which they in their blindness and ig- 
norance believed could not be realized 
except by a king after the manner of 
the nations round about them. 
Samuel stands forth not as a Levite, 
nor yet as a priest, After the capture 





The period of the | 








of the ark, he is never found in com 
pany with the priesthood. He is a rep 
resentative of the moral law, abiding 
and permanent, to which king and 
priest must alike yield obedience 
From him sprang the schools of the 
the original of our schools 
colleges and universities. Samuel, as 
no man who lived before him, nor for 
thousands of years afterwards, stood 
for education. When the demand came 
for a king, Samuel was deeply griev 

but finally yielded to the inevitable 

the best thing to be done under the cir 
cumstances. When the king showed 
himself unworthy, Samuel “cried (tl 

is, prayed) unto the Lord all nigh 

and when he was compelled to an 
nounce the final rejection of Saul, he 
mourned for him as tho he had been 
one of his own sons (I Samuel, 15:35) 

At this point the lesson takes up the 
sacred narrative: “How long wilt thou 
mourn for Saul, seeing I have rejected 
him from being king over Israel?” And 
then he is told to indicate his success- 
or. It would appear that Saul, notwith 
standing his anxiety to have Samuel 
honor him before the elders of his peo- 
ple, was deeply incensed at Samuel, 
and there was danger of personal vio- 
lence if it should be known that Sam- 
uel had appointed his successor. He is 
told to go with a sacrifice. In the dis- 
charge of his prophetic duties, which 
Samuel had never resigned, he would 
be safe anywhere in Israel. 

In all these long years in which Sam- 
uel had been the central figuer, a feel 
ing of awe was aroused when he ap 
peared. He was not only the king 
maker, but the man who was in the 
confidence of Jehovah, and acquainted 
with His secret purpose. Word came 


| that Samuel was approaching the town 
| of Bethlehem, and the 


elders came 
trembling, and asked him the purpose 
of his visit. He told them he came to 
be with them at the village festival 
(occurring in all probability at the new 
moon) He asked them to 
themselyes, that is, to go thru 
washings and purifications appointed 
by the Levitical law, and invited Jesse 
and his family to the sacrifice. 

Here for the first time we meet with 
this family which is to figure so large 
ly in all subsequent Jewish history 
The father, Jesse, is now an old man 
with seven grown sons, and another, 2 
comparatively young man, who, as was 
the case with large families in those 
days, was regarded rather as a servant 
than as a son. There are two daughters 
who evidently are much older than the 
sons, having children about the age ol 
David, and, as they are called David's 
sisters but never Jesses daughters, the 
fair inference is that Jesse had married 
a widow, and that these daughters 
were hers by a former husband. There 
was a hardness about Joab and Amasa, 
sons of his sister Zeuriah, that David 
never could endure: “These men the 
sons of Zeuriah be too hard for me- 
David belonged to the newer, more 
spiritual type of Israel. Joab always 
lived in the spirit of the old, with all 
its bloodthirstiness, its harshness and 
cruelty. 

The sacrificial feast is spread, and 
Jesse introduces his sons one by one 
to the far-famed prophet. It does not 
appear that either Jesse or any of his 
family had a direct intimation that one 
of his sons was to be selected as king- 
Samuel knew that, but there is no evt- 
dence to show that Jesse did, nor that 
David did, even after his anointing 
Such a matter could not have been 
concealed, and would have brought o" 
a crisis at once. Samuel evidently was 
impressed with Eliab, the oldest, and 
said to himself: Surely, this is the 


sanct 





no 


Aes ea Om rpens res 


— 


cvonrm faa 


a 











and Samuel standing at their head. 


these new influences and the higher 


concluding 


Th) mm 4 


~é/ m  F 


vith the spirit world; for example, in 


entered fully into the spirit of the bet- 


and hence became not only the great 
Jewish hero, but Israel’s greatest king, 


succeeding ages. 


which He has a deep interest thru the 


“though 


Egyptian family, for leading the chil- 
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Lord’s anointed. Like Saul, he was tall, 
well formed, and with a kingly coun- 
tenance, just what, according to the 
pular conception of those days, a 
g should be who had to deal with 
giant Philistines. The time for 
t type of king was past. What was 
nted now was not merely physical 
trength nor personal prowess, but a 
owledge of men, executive ability, 
litical sagacity, lion-like courage, 
above all, supreme faith in Jeho- 
1 and His righteous laws. Eliab was 
right, except his heart, using that 
rd in its broadest sense. The man 
eded now must be in sympathy with 
prophetic school, and with the 
oader and better spirit that was 
wing up in the nation. 
Six more of Jesse’s sons were intro- 
juced and passed by, and the feast was 
lelayed, perhaps days, until the young 
d, David, whom it had not been con- 
lered worth while to bring, even if 
was, as his name implies, his moth- 
“darling,” was sent for and sanc- 
fied, and on him, to the surprise of 
elders, his brethren and Jesse, and 
Samuel himself, the oil was 
red. The context does not say that 
was there appointed king, but does 
that “the Spirit of the Lord came 
ghtily upon David from that day for- 
\itho we are not told in so many 
rds that David entered the school of 
prophets, the great probability is 
t he did so. We find him at least 
irs afterwards at home with them, 


re, doubtless, began his lifelong inti- 
cy with Nathan the prophet and Gad 
seer. That he was responsive to 


they reveal is quite clear from the 
statement of the lesson 
ove quoted. For as we read thru all 

history of these times, there were 
ecial manifestations of spiritual pow- 
among those who were under the 
inistry of Samuel. Men were endued 
th power unfelt before; some perma- 
ntly, like David; others at times 
y, like Saul. For as the lives of all 
neere men testify, there are times 
hen heaven seems nearer and they 
t a firmer grasp of living truths~-so 
re are times in the history of na- 
ns when they come into closer touch 


time of Christ and His apostles, in 
times of the various reformers, in 
churches, and in the moral reform 
ovements in all nations. And David 


r things that were coming to Israel, 


| the master of sacred song thru all 


This lesson furnishes an example of 
way in which the Lord prepares 
1en, and fits them to guide a nation in 


crises that come upon it from time to 
t The man who is thus prepared 
i enerally unconscious of the prepa- 
ration. “I will gird thee,” said the 
I in prophecy concerning Cyrus; 
thou hast not known me.” 
is, I will fit you for the great 
k you are to perform, altho you 
Ww nothing about it. 
\loses was prepared by long years of 


ning, thru what seemed the acci- | 


t of his adoption into the royal 


1 of Israel from bondage into free- 
1. When Moses died, the spy Joshua 
| been in the course of preparation 
doing the work of conquest better 
n Moses could have done it. Joseph, 
ther example, was prepared by 
iships in bondage, and by testings 
1 time to time, for his great work 
aving from starvation the tribe in 
h the future of the Jewish race and 
kingdom was wrapped up. In like 
ier Samuel was trained for his 
t work of uniting the moral forces 
1¢ scattered tribes of Israel. Paul 
prepared long before he knew any- 
& about it, for his work of inter- 
ting the teachings of Jesus. With- 
sitting at the feet of Gamaliel and 





The Mark of 
Paint Quality 
for 50 Years 


HIS trademark ona can of paint is our pledge 
that the contents are as perfect as paint can be made— 
an unadulterated combination of carbonate of lead, 
oxide of zinc and pure linseed oil—three vital paint in- 
eredients for which no satisfactory substitutes have ever been dis- 
covered. For halfacentury it has been an assurance of quality, a 


safe guide in buying paint. 
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more surface per gallon. 
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Minnesota Paints 


are made after time-tested formulas, accurately ground and mixed by 
save the painter’s time on the job, give 
him a more uniform mixture, insure more satisfactory results, and cover 












“A Special Minnesota Paint for Every 
Paintable Surface—Inside or Out” 


—including house paints, barn and roof paints, floor paint, porch floor 
paint, ‘‘Lumolite’’ combination stain and varnish for re-newing furniture 
and woodwork, flat interior paint for walls and ceilings, automobile 


Buy of the Dealer 


Tell any Minnesota Paint deater wnat surface you want to paint—you may 
depend upon his advice. 

Our book of painting suggestions will interest you. 
the name of your nearest Minnesota Paint dealer. 


MINNESOTA LINSEED OIL PAINT CO., 
1}15 South Third Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


H Write for interesting information ‘elative ty 
To Stockraisers the value of feeding Minnesota O:! Meal, 


Write for it and 





tho unconscious of it. As above re- 
marked, there is nothing said to him or 
his parents about his being anointed as 
king. 
the command of Jehovah. 


Washington, prepared by 
training to be the “father of his coun- 
try.” Who does not see the hand of the 
Lord in the preparation of Lincoln for 
the great work of his life? And when 
his work was done, he was allowed to 
be taken away. 
a plan in the lives of great nations and 
in the lives of great men, a plan or fit- 
ting of which they are unconscious, 
and of which the world is not con- 
scious. 
man appears, 
erally thru hardship and suffering, for 
the great work the Lord calls him 
to do. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


pears on our current and gooseberry 
bushes, which eats off all the leaves 
and some of the stems. 
spray 
worms?” 

Arsenate of lead dissolved in water 
at the rate of one pound to twenty 
gallons and sprayed on the bushes be- 
fore the worms have done much dam- 
age, will kill 
should be repeated in ten days, if nec- 





g§ thoroly versed in Jewish Scrip- 


essary, 


not have done the work he did, and not 
then had he not seen the vision on the 
way to Damascus. 





ture and Jewish controversy, he could | AND 
| LUMBER mutton 
| = 





| E can furnish lumber 
At Reduced and millwork cheaper. 


Our enormous pur- 
| chases of lum at last 
year’s lowest pri and our | 
improved facilities for manu- 
| facturing millwork, enabies 
i} us to ship promptly, best 
qualities for much less than 
present market prices. One | 
trial will convince you. 







So David was prepared for his work, 










He was simply anointed under 






Among modern instances, we have 
birth and 


Manufacturing Co., 


2033 State Street, 





So there seems to be 





When the time comes, the 
trained and fitted, gen- 





LaborProblem 
Solved With 


Manure Loader 


Farming hi iced land for 
modern me’ of saving time and labor 
why the Champion Manure are in such de- 
mand. manure 40 to 60 loads per day. Horses 





Gooseberry Worm 


“Every year a small green worm ap- 


do the work. Handlesany kindof manure From barn- 
yardor feedshed. Eas: 


Is there any 


which will get rid of these 


speci now. 

Use Loader until May 1, 1921. 
No cash, no deposit, no interest. 
Pays for itself before you pay us, 


them. The spraying 











are“ the" thin tha ~count 
# When it rains ¥ After 


| i ot 
| have made good, 
since 1630. xa 
. Look for the REFLEX EDGE S 
A.J. TOWER C0.\<4 


Boston Mass. 

















If they don’t give you 
absolute satisfaction, get 
your money back, ora new 

pa FREE, Ask your Dealer, or write 
THE McKEY MFG. COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO, 











Free Catalog in colors explains 


how you can save 
money on Farm Truck or Road 
Wagons, also or wood wheels to it 
any running ¥ 
gear. Send for 
it today. 2 
Electric WheelCo. ™ 
55 Elm S1.,Quiney tit, 
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1 Say knows separators 


**Insist on The Separator with The Million Dollar Bewl” 


HAT will be the sentiment of dairymen everywhere 

when they realize just what the EMPIRE-BALTIC 
—the Separator with the Million Dollar Bow! 
—means to them. 


Everyone knows that the Bowl is the whole separator— 
it is there that all the work is done—the prof- 
its all made. Therefore if the Empire Bowl is 
superior, the separator must be superior. And 
our Millon Dollar Bowl is superior! The 
world’s foremost centrifugal engineers, our laboratories, 
our whole organization have spent years in developmg it 
to its present perfect stage. Considering all this, and the enormous 
additional butter-fat saving it will effect for dairy farmers this Million 
Dollar figure is but a small item. 

Why does this Million Dollar Bowl save more butter-fat> It's this: 
BECAUSE — itis self-centering,self-balancing and free from 
vibration,and you, asa dairyman, know that vibration wastes butter- 
fat since it shakes the cream back into the milk after separation. This 
same freeness from vibration means greater endurance —that fact is 
obvious. 

We have told you just what we have accomplished. The question 
now is: What are you going to accomplish in extra profits this 
year? How much more butter-fat are you going to get out of 
your milk > 

With the EMPIRE-BALTIC on your farm you are going to have 
a better chance of making extra dairy profits this year than you 
possibly have otherwise. Waite for our literature 109S 


Empire Cream Separator Co., Bloomfield, N. Re 


Manufacturers of Empire Chicago 
Milkers and Gasoline Engines San Francisco ——s 


FMPIRE:BALTIC 


The Separator with the MILLION DOLLAR BOWL 


The Seer below is the 
fam coat-of-arms of the 
leadin diwese of dairy machinery 

EMPIR . You willhnda 
on ie EMPIRE. BALTIC 
dealer's store. 











































The basis of your farm—the soll—is pe manent 

fot make your farm buildin 

Use Adel frontile (thoroughly vitrified) for all farm buiM- 
mes. hous Ss, barns, silos, crihs, hog houses, garages, shelter 
n materi ing troughs, wate. No repairs—no painting— 


Why 





















ngest building tile by test in Middle West. Ask lowa 
State College, Ames, Jowa, for test records of Ironti tile—as 
= chee. amen seu FEATUR 
“OLINOCHERTITE” MORTAR JOINT POSITIVELY 
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ned —, — that 
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“CORDUROY TEXTURE” ' FACES 

on Adel B vilding Tilo rival faces on finest 


face bri 
FREE BUILDING SERVICE. 
our Engineering Departament 
ilding problema Advice 
plans for most fan buildings—FREE 
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ADEL cL AY PRODUCTS CO, The Tile 
ain St. Guaranteed for a 
Adel, lowa Generation. 















Authorities agree--big feeders admit that 
warm water or stock tn winter pays bie. Means 
leas feed--lese work--more milk be ter stock 
Somme cold wate . into gold end the be tter the 
Heater--the bigger the profit--s0 buy the best 


Geta cover eae 


Barns oll- - Automatic fee i ke, no ashes. 
Easy to opera ost of 

impr 
Two burners Atted with “pebestos ring 





. 
Lasts a lifetime. Sold unc 
or back gua: 
Ww rite fe zi ——s and Full Particulare Today 
with any other for price, construc- 































Core Substitutes 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 
“T am nearly out of corn and would 





like to buy something cheaper to feed 

my hogs thru the summer until corn is 

big enough to hog down Can you tell 

I of anything which is cheaper and 
| x e I can get it?” 

The four most common cor ubsti- 
tutes f hogs over the greater part 
Fi corn belt are oats, barley, hom- 
iny feed and shorts Oats are not 
wort vhile as a corn substitute un- 
less they can be bought for less than 
40 per cent as much per bushel as 
cor Until the new crop oats come 
in there is no prospect whatever that 
oats will be cheap enough to be worth 


while to feed to fattening hogs. Bar- 
ley is worth while to feed to fattening 
hogs as a substitute for corn when it 


can be bought for less than 70 per 
cent as much per bushel as corn. Bar- 
ley may possibly be cheap enough 


when the new crop comes in to feed as 
a corn substitute, but it certainly is 
not cheap enough at present. Hominy 
feed pound per pound is practically 
equal to corn and in some sections of 
the corn belt can be bought at a 
slightly cheaper price pound for pound 
than corn and is therefore worth while 
feeding. Shorts which do not contain 
too much bran are nearly equal to 
corn pound for pound, and in some sec- 
tions can be bought cheap enough to 
make an economical corn substitute. 

Generally speaking, it is almost im- 
possible to find a cheap yet satisfac- 
tory substitute for corn as a hog feed 
in the corn belt states. Ordinarily 
there are only two alternatives—feed 
corn or sell the hogs. A third alterna- 
tive in the case of spring pigs is to 
carry them along on very light feed, 


say 2 per cent of the live weight daily, 
bringing the pigs up to a weight of 
perhaps seventy pounds by the time 


new corn is ready. Where good pas- 
ture is available there is something 
to be said this year for carrying spring 


pigs along on a very light grain ration 
with the object in view of finishing 
them out as largely as possible on new 
corn. 





Soil Washing 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 











“lt have bought a farm on which 
the! is considerable washing in the 
way of ditches and sloughs. Is there 
any way to prevent this trouble? Is 
there any grass I could sow to stop 
it? 

For seeding around the head of 
dit i gullies to prevent further 
Washing we recommend a mixture of 
sweet clove red top, and blue grass 
in the proportion of about x pounds 
scarille sweet clover seed, four 
pounds red top, and four pounds of 
blue gras The prevention of soil 
washing is a highly technical problem 
which must be approached from en- 
tirely different angles on different 
farms {n excellent bulletin on the 
subject which may be secured by ap- 


plying to the bulletin department of 
the lowa station at Ames, is bulletin 
183. This is an illustrated bulletin of 
about torty pages which gives a num- 
ber of excellent suggestions as to 
methods of stopping washing. A Mis- 
souri bulletin which may be had on ap- 
plication to the Missouri Experiment 
Station at Columbia is circular 78 on 


control of soil washing 





Killing Moss in Tanks 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 





‘The water in my stock tank is 
nearly filled with green moss and I 
like to know how to get rid 

of it.” 
Copp sulphate or blue vitriol is 
deadly to moss in amounts which are 
so small as to be absolutely negligi- 


ble so far as the health of live stock 
is concerned. We suggest that our 
correspondent place two or three ta- 
blespoonfuls of blue vitriol in a small 
gunny sack bag and stir it thru his 
stock tank and then hang it in one 
corner of his tank. 
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WOOL 


A Word to the Farm 
States Wool Growers 


Important factors in handling wool for sa 
are Working into dependable commercia 
grades, finding a market, and good salesmansh! 





After concentration at some certain point, t! 
wool should be carefully graded and ma 
avaliable, in a merchantable way, to meet the 
miltitng demands of the country as they aris 
from day to day. This takes the wool directly 
from the producer to the manufacturer. 


Asa selling agency, under the dire< 
tien and cenmtrol of wool growers who 
neither buy mor speculate in any way, 
we are endeavoring to bring about a 
better plan of merchandising farm 
grewn wools by which the owner can 
ebtain, ene year after another, open 
market vatue for his product, and 
thus retain the profite which specu. 
lators have heretofore made. 





Substantial progress was made last year in 
handling and selling a large tonnage of Farm 
Grown Wool from lows, I!linots and other near 
by states. This wool was worked into broad 
commercial grades and sold direct to the mills 

A broad working plan of this kind will heip 
greatly in establishing values and stabilizing 
markets, making it possibie for the wool grower 
to obtatn the market price for his wool, and 
ultimately bringing the producer and consumer 
closer together, 


NATIONAL WOOL WAREHOUSE 
& STORAGE CO. 
A Growers’ Selling Organization 
43d and Robey Sts., Chicago 











USE ATLAS 
REDWOOD TANKS 





REDWOOD IS THE 
BEST TANK MATERIAL 


Dampness, moisture, mud, heat or cold have 
little or no effect on red wood 

Logs of redwood that have been under water for 
50 years have been found perfectly sound. 

Water tanks made of redwood will last longer 
painted or unpainted, than tanks of any other 
material and will cost the least in the end 

Let us send you ee avery interesting folder 
telling all about water tanks made from redwood 
trees, many of which are thousands of years old 


ATLAS TANK MFG. CO., 








“~~ Aa Bids. 1104 W. of W. Bic« 
INNEAPOLIS OMAHA 











Single trees and eveners ewing free. Give 
horses more pulling power. Saves_strains on 66 
horses. Save wear every rie of 2,3 


eveners. or .°.S 
or more borses, pt needed for years, but oakin 
buy. Double age in -— @ to fit all .evengr sore 
Proven im years farm. nted June 10th, 9% 
Once used you'll pd py Ben always on yon “ur rie pair of Ue 
— aap evene©r place of 4 clevis 
and two extra ri a ae e that wenda erfully 22 fter service that 
you can’t get mith nthe’ i style bit: 

Ffor $3.00 a pair, ciherdhes No. 1 with singte tree holders 
ermolete for t two horse hiteh, or Ne. 2 (larger and heavier) (o 
big eveners 
Sold at doqiere. or from the ory direct if your dealer bas a> 


tocked. EMENS  CLEViS co., Sales Office, 
403 Palace ‘Bids. Gtnnenpetts, Mina. 








Saws 25 Cords a Day 


The Ottawa Saw falls trees or cuts off st imps 
level with groum Saws up logs, cuts up branc 
eutter, runs pump jack and otherbelt machinery. M 
on wheels. Easy to move anywhere.- 10 Year Guar me 
30 ays Trial. Write for Free Book and Cashor Easy Ter™* 
OTTAWA MFG. CO., 2161 Weod St., Ottawa, Kaas. 
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, Dickey Glazed Tile Silos 
“The Fruit Jar of the Field’’ 


Save 10% by ordering NOW 
Pay Later when Silo Arrives 


Send for catalog No. 4 
W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co- 


Established 1885 
Kansas City - Missouri 
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THE DAIRY I 


Our readers are tavited 


iairy Manageme wi 


to contribute thei r experience to this department 
i be cheerfully answered 


. | 
Questions concerning J 








Better Cream for lowa 
reameries in Iowa are inagurating 
grading contests ameng their -patrons 


to produce better cream, according to 


the dairy extension department of 


Iowa State College. The department 
will 


but lo- 


will have charge of the work and 


make monthly inspection trips, 
| inspections will be in charge of the 
county agents. 

The creameries will get their patrons 
to enter and provide the prizes, which 
run from $2 to $25 in cash and articles 
contributed by merchants and farmers. 
At Forest City three pur-bred gilts and 


two pure-bred heifers, one a Holstein 


and the other an Angus, have been of- 


fered. 

The value of these contests, accord- 
ing to the dairymen, lies in the fact 
that a better grade of cream is pro- 
duced by the farmer, who also gets a 
better price for his product. At Tenold 
in 1919, 5,000 pounds less cream was 
brought in, but 1,000 pounds more but- 
ter was produced, showing the increase 
in quality following a contest. 

These contests are intended to rem- 
edy the condition which Iowa butter- 
makers say exist where too much low- 
test cream is brought to market. This 
cream sours easier and takes more 
work to churn. 





What’s the Matter With Dairy 
Farming? 


s safe to say that never before 


was there more discontent on the part 
of the dairy farmers than there is at 
tl present time, and especially so 
W e the major part of the farm op- 
eration is devoted to the dairy end of 
the business What is the cause of 
t liscontent? Some dairy farmers 
will say that it is because the milk or 
I is not selling for as good a 
I is it should. Others say that it 
is the shortage of farm help willing 
to rk on dairy farms. Others con- 
ter that it is the poor producing 
( while others lay all to the lack 
of foreign market. Who is right, or 
al hey all right? 

is no doubt true that all of these 
things have an important bearing on 
da onditions. I do not believe any 
one of these Conditions can be given 
as a satisfactory reason, any more 
t the labor unions can contend that 
the excess price of foodstuffs alone 
is the reason why they must have 
higher wages. It is comparatively easy 
to organize groups of men into an 


organization and demand, and even se- 
cure, higher prices, but does that solve 
the whole problem? There is a tend- 
ency in doing this to forget efficiency, 
and that is a thing that we most need 
tod We find less efficiency among 
labor today than before in the 
hist of the world. The dairy farm- 
er should secure a lesson from this 


and in his demand for increased prices 


ever 
ry 


he should not forget that he must 
m his methods more efficient, if 
he is to make dairying a profitable 
and permanent system of farming. I 
Would lay the wrongs of the dairy 
business today at the threshold of the 
qd farmer himself. The less effi- 
Clent dairy farmers have prevented 


i 


the ent ones from securing a just 
Wage for their labor. There is too lit- 
tle willingness to coédperate in effi- 
Clency as well as in organization to 
Sell { products of the dairy. 


i are many problems to be 
Solr + to make dairy farming the most 
efficient. The dairy farmers, first of 
all, must have a good sales organiza- 
tion, which should be backed by every 


dairy farmer, and not simply by a few 


| 








the most progressive ones The 
dairy farmers also need a strong pro- 
duction organization Thru this or- 
ganization they can keep an exa 
ord of the number of cows on the 
farms of all of the dairy farmers in 
the district covered by the selling or- 
ganization. They should know how 
many young cattle are being raised. 
They should know the supply of feed 
which can be counted on for at least 
a twelve months’ period ahead. They 
should know the probable labor sup 
ply. These things are essential and 
will help make for efficient dairy farm 
management. Controlling the surplus 
milk supply in a whole milk territory 
is something that can not be done by 
the efforts of a few producers. It can 
be done in an organized way by all 
cooperating with that object in view, 
thru a production organization with 
exact data to work from. 

Efficiency in the management of the 
dairy farm is vital. Entirely too many 
low production cows are being milked. 
They are fed high-priced mill and 
home-raised feeds and _ high-priced 
roughages at a loss to the farmer and 
to the community. How long can the 


t rec 


dairy farmer continue to do this? 
When will all use better sires and 
grow heifers with cows with known 


records? This all goes hand in hand 
with efficient selling methods and ef- 
ficient control of the supply. 

It can only be done by the dairymen 
themselves.—Du Page County, Illinois, 
Farm Bulletin. 


Feed Calves Skim-Milk 


A diet of skim-milk, grain and hay 
for young calves is just as good as 
whole milk and a lot cheaper, claims 
A. C. McCandlish, chief of dairy hus- 
bandry at Iowa State College. 

With the high price of butter-fat, 
most farmers do not want to feed 
whole milk to the calves. If the fol 
lowing plan is followed out good calves 
will result and the fat can be saved: 

Start the calves out for sev | days 
on the whole milk Then v and 
hand feed them for three weeks on 
whole milk heated to normal tempera: 
ture Two to four pounds of milk 
three times per day is sufficient feed 

twelve to sixteen 


Following this, feed 
} 


pounds of skim-milk to the calf unti 
it is six months old. With this skim- 
milk a little corn, bran and oats mix- 
ture and plenty of good hay will keep 
the calves in good shape The corn 
should be cracked at first and the oats 
ground, for best results. A little oil 
meal at times 


calves in good condition. 





Sudan Grass vs. Millet 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“Would you advise sowing Sudan 
grass in preference to millet for dairy 
cows? When should Sudan grass be 
seeded? At what stage of maturity 
should it be cut?” 

Sudan grass generally yields 20 or 
30 per cent more hay per acre than 
millet and the hay is of at least as 
high quality. S¥dan grass, is best 
seeded in late May or early June at 
the rate of twenty pounds per acre 
The crop is best cut for hay just as it 
is coming into bloom. Not only is the 


| 


| 


i 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








| 


also helps to keep the | 





hay of somewhat better quality when | 
cut this early, but there is also a tair 
chance for a _ considerable second 
growth which can be either used for 
pasture or cut for hay. 

We would ordinarily have very little | 
hesitation in choosing Sudan grass 


rather than millet. The strongest 
competitor with Sudan grass is cane, 
which ordinarily yields slightly more 
than Sudan grass but which produces 
a slightly coarser quality of forage, 








You May Not Wisely Delay 
Ordering Your 1920 





CREAM SEPARATOR 


There are a dozen reasons why this is so. 
For three years it has not been possible 


being made this year, but the demand is still greater. 





Cream Separators 


arator prices. 


rates, if from no other cause. 


certain. 


badly need it. 
The flush 


inferior or half-worn-out 
arator wastes most. 


There are still other reasons, which a De Laval best demon- 
strates for itself. 


tunity to do so. 


If you don’t know the nearest agent simply address the near- 


est main office, as below. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


165 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


29 East Madison Street 
CHICAGO 


50,000 Branches and Local 


61 Beale Street 


World Over 


Agencies the 


to make enough 
De Laval machines to meet the demand. More than ever are 


have ad- 
vanced less in price than any- 
thing else used or produced by 
the farmer during the war years. 
If labor and material costs con- 
tinue to advance so must sep- 


Such an advance must very 
soon come from increased freight 


Freights are still slow and un- 
For this reason there 
may be unavoidable delay in 
getting a machine when you 


of milk and hot 
weather are near at hand, when 
a De Laval saves most and an 
sep- 


You will have no difficulty in observing them. 
Every local De Laval agent will be glad to afford you the oppor- 


SAN FRANCISCO 






























Cure Good Meat 
With Good Salt 


Save time, labor, meat and money by using the 
best salt you can buy—a salt specially adapted 
to quick meat curing. 


COLONIAL 


SPECIAL FARMER'S 


SALT 


Dissolves immediately and penetrates the meat, pre- 
serving the color. Prevents the 
forming of a crust and brings out 
the best flavor of any meat, keep- 
ing it firm and tender until "ready 
for use. 

} Once you try Colonial Farmer’s Salt you 


? will appreciate its superiority over ordin- 
| ary salt that cakes and lumps. 


Packed only in strong, convenient, protec- 
tive bags, 70-pound size. 

Write us, sending dealer’s name, if he 
does not have it. 


THE COLONIAL SALT CO. 


AKRON,.OHIO 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Atlanta, Ga 



















Chicago, Il. Boston, Mass. 
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Stop kicking 
at the price of paint 


Buy Lowe Brothers’ 


What a paint costs you, de- 
pends on how much surface it 
will cover, quite as much as | again. 
how much it costs per gallon What ever way you figure it, 
How long it lasts, depends on | the cost of Lowe Brothers’ 
how the surface is covered, as | paint figures less, because it 
well as what paint it 1s Cov- | actually does do so much 
ered with. more. It’s sold by the one 

The paint that Lowe Broth- | leading dealer in each town. 
ers make, will, with just ordi- | Send for circular — “Figure 
nary brushing, go farther than | Your Paint Costs with a 
other paints. This is a fact 


Brush—Not a Pencil.” 
Te [Owe Brothers csmpoxy 
513 EAST THIRD STREET, DAYTON, OHIO 


Boston New York Jersey City Chicago Atlanta Kansas City Minneapolis Toronto 


HN 


we have proven over and overt, 
and can do it over and over 
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Save 5 Bushels of Corn 
on Every Hog 


Feed International Hog Feed to your hogs in 
combination with corn and you will save from 5 to 7 
bushels of corn on each hog. At present prices, this 1s a 
Saving you can’t afford to overlook. Your hogs will be ready 
for market 30 to 60 days earlier, weighing 225 to 250 pounds 
the kind that command best prices. 


INTERNATIONAL HOG FEED 


Feed It for Profit 


Corn is excellent for building fat, but it does 
not build bone and muscle. International Hog Feed 
supplies those important ingredients that do. International 
Hog Feed is composed of high grade Digester Tankage, old 
process oil meal, grain middlings, molasses, and just enough 
charcoal to help digestion. Hogs eat their 
way to market on this successful ration. 
Handled by most dealers. If yours can’t 
supply you, write to us. 

















Ever try International Pig Meal? 
Turns little pigs into big hogs. Guar- 
anteed analysis—54% fat, 10% fiber, 
IST protein, 48% carbohydrates. 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED CO. 
MINNBAPOLIS MINNESOTA 
Mills at Minneapolis and Memphis 
Two good salesmen wanted. 
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| Boys’ Corner. 


This department is for b ers. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the sail 
and hew it was made; bow plants grow in it; about 
farm enimale—the cows, the hoveea, the pigs, etc.— 
how they est their feed and grow. We want to smdy 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants tp ask a question, or doesn’t understegd, 
or wants to tejl us something which he has noticed, 
we bope he will write us 


























Weather and the Corn Yield 


Suppose that you had charge of the 
weather, just how would you have the 
rain and temperature come in order to 
have the largest corn yield possible? 
One thing which we will all agree on 
is that we don’t want it too hot and 
dry during July and August, neither | 
do we want it too cold and wet. Just 
where is the happy medium? 

One of the finest crops we ever 
raised in the corn belt was in 1912. | 
That year the May temperature was 
about 4 degrees above normal. The | 
warm May unquestionably helped to | 
give the corn a good strong send off. | 
July was slightly warmer than usual, | 
but there were only three days when 
the temperature was above 95, and on | 
no occasion did it run as high as 100. 
There were several nice rains during 
the month but the total rainfall during 
the entire month of July in central | 
Iowa was only about three inches. 
August temperature was just about 
the same as usual and the rainfall was 
three and one-half inches, or almost 
exactly normal. In 1902 when there 
was almost twice as much rainfall in 
July and August as in 1912, the yield 
was not as great by several bushels 
per acre. It seems that rather mod- 
erate rains well distributed are bet- 
corn than a continuous down- 
Last year in 
unusually | 





ter for 
fall of real heavy rain. 
central Iowa we had an 
good corn crop in spite of the fact | 
that there was only about two-thirds 
as much rainfall as usual during July 
and August. There had been very 


heavy rains in June, however, and 
these rains had soaked up the soil so 
that there was enough reserve moist- 


ure to carry the crop past some un- 
usually hot dry weather in late July. 

The shortest crop we ever had in 
central Iowa was in 1894. Ask your 
fathers about this crop. That year the 
temperature in July was not quite as 
hot as it was in July of last year, 
but there were only one or two light 
showers during the entire month and 
worst of all there had been scarcely 
any rain during April, May and June, 
and so there was no reserve supply in 
the soil to carry the corn crop thru 
a dry July. 

The next worst corn crop which we 
ever had in the central part of the 
n the tem- 
perature in central lowa ran up to 100 
twelve differ- 
longest hot 
spell we ever had but fortunately 
there was an inch and a half more rain 
during July of 1901 than in 1894 and 


corn belt was in 1901, whe 


degre es Ol 


ent days 


greater on 
This was the 


moreover there was a greater reserve 


supply of moisture in the soil than 
in 1894, 

We are starting out the corn grow- 
ing season this year with rather 
cold May Over most of the corn belt 


this has made corn planting about a 


week late and in some sections it has 
delayed it by two weeks. If June is 
very cold and wet this may hurt the 


corn yield considerably. But if we 
have an ordinary season the 
are that the weather we have had so 
far will not hurt the corn yield by an 
average of over one bushel per acre. 
In 1910 we had an even colder May 
than we had this year and yet har- 
vested a better crop than average. In 
1907 both April and May were decid- 
edly colder than this year. In that 
year the weather was so cold that the 
corn crop was decidedly damaged. 
This year, however, the May tempera- 
ture is 3 or 4 degrees warmer than in 
1907, and the chances are that our 


chances 





Harness as Good 


Costs Much More 


In cost per year of sery- 
ice THE BOYT HARNESS 
is the least expensive har- 





ness you can buy. Bar- 
ring accidents, the initial 
cost should be the only 
cost for years, because 
there is not an inferior 
piece of material in its 
make-up. 


ns — fA 


Price $110.00 


Made of highest quality se- 
lected stock. Trimmed with 
rustless bronze hardware. Aill 
laps subject to friction are 
caught with solid brass rivets as 
well as stitched. One piece cheek 
and blind construction. Flat 
strap bearings, longer, stronger 
traces. 


Your Dealer Has It 

Identify THE BOYT HAR- 
NESS at your dealers by the 
BOYT trade-mark on the 
bronze buckles. If your don’t 
know the BOYT dealer in your 
locality write us and we will 
give you his name. Send today 
for descriptive circular. 


WALTER BOYT COMPANY, Inc. 


218 Court Avenue 
DES MOINES IOWA 




















corn will come along very nicely if we 
have ordinarily good weather from 
now on, It is only when the tempera- 


Thresh with a Red River Special this 







year and save enough grain and time 

to pay the thresh bill This is the thresher that 

beats out the grain—goes after every kerne! i 

Saves it for you. 

Hire the thre n with a Red River S ' 
_ 


or if you we sher lor your own & 

about our “‘Junior.” 

(Write for Circulars) 

NICHOLS & SHEPARD CO: 
(In Continuous Business Since 1848) 

Builders Exclusively of Red River Special T!res™ 

ers, Wind Stackers, Feeders, Steam and Oi!-e 


tion Engines. Battle Creek, _, 
FARM SEEDS 


Griffith's Early and Reid’s Yellow Dent. (sh 
Barley, Spring Wheat, White Blossom Sweet | “q 
seed. Only seed of best quality. W. G. Griffith. 
McNabb Putnam county Mlinois. 
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ture gets down 6 or 7 degrees below 
normal in May that there is likely to 
be serious damage to the corn yield. 
June weather doesn’t count so very 
much so far as corn is concerned un- 
less May has been rather cold and wet. 
Acold, wet June, following a cold, wet 
May, can do a lot of damage, espe- 
cially in northern Iowa. A cold, wet 
June this year would be rather seri- 
ous. In 1912, when we raised one of 
our very best corn crops, June was un- 
usually cool, but May was warmer 
than usual so the cool June did no par- 
ticular damage. We want four or 
even five inches of rainfall in June so 
that there will be a little reserve sup- 
ply of moisture in the soil to tide us 
over the dry, hot weather which we 
may have in July. We don’t want 
more than five inches of rain or it 
may interfere with our cultivating. 
really important corn weather 


comes in July and August. This is es- 


pecially true from central Iowa south- 
ward The ideal combination is a 
rainfall of about four inches in July, 
combined with an average tempera- 
ture of about 73 degrees. This means 
that on a few days during July it is 
all right for the temperature to get 
up to 95 or even 98 degrees, but that 


for the most part the highest tempera- 
ture during the heat of the day should 
be somewhere between 90 and 93 de- 
grees. Corn is almost invariably seri- 
ously hurt by more than two or three 
days of hundred degree temperatures 
unless there is an unusually large re- 
serve supply of moisture in the soil. 
Temperatures over a hundred degrees 
probably do the most damage during 
late July when the corn is coming 
into tassel, for it has been found out 
that a dry heat of over a hundred de- 
grees kills pollen grains within fif- 
teen or twenty minutes. 

On real hot days city people will 
say, “This hot weather is hard on us 
but it is good for the corn.” This is a 
nice way to look at it, but as a mat- 
ter of fact corn doesn't like really hot 
weather any better than we do. It 
thrives best when the temperatures 
during the heat of the day range be- 
tween 80 and 93 degrees. 

By the 15th of August it is ordinar- 
ily possible to tell just about what the 
corn yield will be. If it has been cold 
and wet during the entire season, like 
in 1917 or 1915, it is clmost certain by 
the 15th of August that the weather 
can not be warm enough during late 
August and September to bring the 
corn in out of the way of frost. On 
the other hand, if the season has been 
hot and dry it is almost certain that 
ho amount of rain after the 15th of 
August can counteract the damage 
Which has already been done. It is 
worth while to keep in touch with the 
Weather as it unfolds week by week 
in the great corn belt states so that 
you can make some kind of a guess as 
to how the new corn crop is coming 
on. For instance, this particular year 


if it becomes certain by the 10th of. 


August that we are going to have a 
fairly good corn crop it may be worth 
while for you or father to try buying 
up some seventy-pound shotes. If we 
have a good corn crop this year the 
chances are that hogs will soon be 
turnishing a profitable market for 
corn. 





Young Stock Photographs 


If there are any good pigs, calves, 
lambs or colts on the farm, and a cam- 
era at hand, any reader has a chance 
to win a prize in the photograph con- 
test on “Young Stock,” which closes 
June 15th. The only requirements are 
that the photographs be of young stuff 
and that they be taken by a reader of 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 

Inquiries occasionally come to the 
Photograph editor asking whether we 
Want negatives or prints in these con- 
tests. We want prints. The engrav- 
Ing that goes into the paper is made, 
directly from the print and not from 
the negative. Preferably, the print 


should be on paper with a glossy | 
e: 

Unis 

While taking photegraphs of young 





IFTEEN years 


ples far in advance of the time, 
It was an exponent of a simple but fun- 


American farmer. 


rica a’st Foremost iTractow 


ago the Wallis Tractor, reflecting princi- 


was introduced to the 


damentally sound idea—that only a tractor of highest qual- 
ity and most careful engineering could stand up under the 


terrific strains of farm work. 


Throughout the entire machine 


you find refinements that reflect 


Wallis ideals. 


In the Wallis valve-in-head mo- 
tor, for example, the combustion 
chambers are completely machine- 
finished so that the power strokes 
of each piston will be in perfect 
balance. 


This is a practice followed in 
only a very few of the highest 
grade automobiles. 


You: find further evidence of 
care for detail in the removable 


hardened steel gears fully enclosed 
and running in a constant bath of 
clean oil; in the patented “U” 
frame, oversize bearings, etc. 


It is such refinements that have 
made the Wallis America’s fore- 
most tractor, and have made Wal- 
lis owners so enthusiastic over its 
performance. 


When you tullygappreciate the 
Wallis idea, as you ultimately 
will, you will be a Wallis owner. 
If that time is now, see the Wallis 
dealer at once or write us for 








cylinder sleeves; 


in the cut-and- 


J. 1. CASE PLOW WorRKS COMPANY 


Dept. T-17, 
Branch Houses and Distribaters in All Principal Cities 1308 


information. 








NOTICE: We want 
the Public to know that 
the WALLIS TRAC- 
TOR is se by the 

Seas 1SE PL Ow 
W ORK. S COMPANY 
of Racine, Wisconsin, 
and is NOT the product 
of any other company 
with “J. 1. CASE’’ a 
part of #s cerporate 
name. 
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Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
































stock, it may be well to keep in mind 
the next contest, on “Pasture Scenes,” 
which closes July 1st. It will soon be 
possible, also, to get some good photo- 
graphs of corn cultivation, for the next 
contest, on “Corn Plowing,” which 
closes July 15th. Prizes of $5 for the 
first, $3 for the second and $1 each 
for all other photographs used will be 
given in each contest. 





Lamb Prizes for lowa Boys 
and Girls 


Prizes amounting to a total of $300 
have been offered for the best lambs 
shown by Iowa boys or girls at the 
Iowa State Fair, next August. The 
competition is open to all Iowa boys 
and girls who were over ten and un- 
der nineteen on January 1, 1920. 

Altho members of organized lamb 
clubs will perhaps have the best op- 
portunity to make a good showing in 
the competition thru mutual help, any 
boy or girl not connected with a club 
may enter his or her lamb in the lamb 
classes at the fair. Entry blanks may 
be obtained thru the county agent. A 








fee of $1 per sheep or $2 per pen for 
pen reservations must be sent in to 
the fair secretary at the time the ap- 
plication is filed. 

A pure-bred section and a fat-class 
section will be on the schedule. All 
lambs shown must have been weaned 
after January 1, 1920. Only grade ewes 
may be shown in the fat class, but 
pure-bred wethers as well as grade 
wethers may be entered. In the pure- 
bred group, prizes aggregating $56 will 
be given in the Shropshire section, and 
$48 in each of the sections devoted to 
Oxford, Hampshire and Delaine sheep. 
The grand champion ewe and ram of 
all breeds will receive $10 apiece extra. 

Prizes for five places, amounting to 
a total of $21 will be given in the fat 
class for wether lambs and the same 
amount for ewe lambs. County sheep 
club exhibits of eight lambs in this 
class will receive premiums amounting 
to $50. 

The premiums offered have been 
—contributed by the Iowa State Fair, 
the Iowa Fleece Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation and the American Oxford Down 
Record Association, to the amounts of 
$150, $125 and $25, respectively. Ar- 











mour & Company promise the feeder 
of the best lamb a free trip to the In- 
ternational in addition. 


Feeding the Pig Club Pig 

An Lllinois boy writes: 

“I have joined a pure-bred pig club 
and would like to know what I should 
feed my pig. These are sow pigs 
which will be sold at auction some 
time in October.” 

Ii there is any skim-milk or butter- 
milk available we would feed at least 
two or three pounds of this daily to 
the pig. In addition ‘we would feed 2 
pound or so of oats, one-third to one- 
half pound of tankage and what corn 
is necessary to keep the pig in good 
flesh but not too fat. The pig should, 
of course, have the run of good pas- 
ture as well as access to what water, 
salt and ground lime it cares for. 








Successful Shipping Association—The 
Farmers’ Live Stock and Shipping Asso- 
ciation of Earlham, Iowa, shipped eight 
cars of hogs and one car of cattle during 
the month of April, the total valuation 
being $21,285. Forty-six different mem- 
bers used the association during that 


month The total membership is 225 






































No Darkened Gears—Reverses 
Under Full Load at Top Speed 
Load the Rowell to full capacity, run it at top speed—throw the 
reverse lever—it zvs/an‘ly reverses, No danger of stripping gears. 
This device may save a costly breakdown. You get iton Rowell. 
The automatic safety release on the pulley and fly wheel allows 
the cylinder to stop before foreign substances can get to the blower 
fan. No danger of accidents. 







SAFET Y-AUTOMATIC 


The Safest Silo Filler. All moving parts guarded. Rigid con- 
struction keeps every part in line. Cutting cylinder with three or 
four knives works just like a lawn mower and is as safe to use. 


The Rowell makes the best ensilage. You harvest the corn when 
it is ripe. No danger of damage by frost. You never have to 
wait if you own a Rowel/—you're 
always next. 

Send us the size and height of 
your silo and the power you 
have, and we will quote 
you on the Rowell you 

















There’s 
a Rowell for 
every size farm. 
The smallest model 
operates to 














capacity with SAFETY “ 
6H. P.. the averse need. Write for booklet. 
medium size (EVER 







can be run 


Lever 
by Operates under any 
eny 8-16 H. P. tractor, 


load at any speed 
without stripping 
fears. Just one of 
the many Rowell 
safety features. Our 


I. B. Rowell Co. 


180 Lincoln Avenue 
Waukesha, Wis. 
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TON E op 
$750 SD 
‘es ax \ this in your herd by worming them with 


ASAN Worms cause runts-make a hog liable to 
post , F Ky disease - waste food-shorten profits. Avoid 
; ( 
| wry WAY o\ Shores Hog Worm Torpedoes—sure, safe PER ) 
Az em ent ansint and quick. Gets the worms in 24 hours. BOX BIT-65¢ 







































Shores-Mueller Co., Shores-Mueller Co., 
. r Ray ds, lowa HERES PROOF © Cedar Rapids, lowa OF 50 
: +S P Gentlemen USE NO GUN- 
br vag goose 8 * cpt oO Shores Hog Worm Torpedoes sure get SWALLOWED 
ther te 1s a sure rem the worms out quick. They are the best NATURALLY 
for s worm expeller ] ever used 
1 gave them the tor = pe deny 9 A.M Yours very truly 


enh P.M. it was br ng the worms Louis Pasdera, 
rom them Wass brite 
_- © 
Lester E. Theiss, R. No. 2, 
Spencer, lowa St. Paul, Nebr 


sf REE..- Send for “Shores Swine Sense,” vest pocket 4 
information on hogs, their care, diseases 
and treatment. Our Service Department free 
to hog raisers. Ask about free subscription to 
our magazine. “Shores Live Stock Digest 


init SHORES- MUELLER COMPANY 


CEDAR RAPIDS, 1OWA SHORES STATION No 4 
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SAVE THE LODGED GRAIN 


Equip your binder with a set of 
Champion Grain Guards and 
turn loss into profit. 





Over 200,000 
Sold 


No matter how badly tangled, or how flat your grain lies on the 
ground, these guards will enable you to cut around the whole field and cut the 
entire stand. 

Over 200,000 have been sold—and every set has given entire satisfaction. They 
are endorsed by leading agricultural colleges and satisfied users. 

Do not wait until you see your grain lodged, that might happen ~ night before 
you want to harvest. Shipments are slow and delays unavoidable, but by sending 
In your order today you are sure to receive your set in ample time before harvest- 
ing. Price Seach. DELIVERED in sets of 8, 10 or L2. 


CHAMPION GRAIN GUARD COMPANY 


3830 Elmwood Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
EVERY SET GUARANTEED TO BE AS REPRESENTED OR MONEY REFUNDED 


"A Factory Made Rack at a Home Made Price” 


$1.2 








Why build a rack when you can buy a BURNHAM RACK cheaper? 
Built from hardwood and fir finishing lumber, with bolts and 
rods—no nails to work loose. Painted with pure linseed oil paint 
in attractive colors. Write 
for priees and description. 


Burnham Mfg. Co., 
918 Main St. Charles City, lowa 
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FARM ENGINEERING 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Subscribers are invited to avail themselves of Mr. Dickerson’s expert knowledge 
answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. A2-cent stamp should accx 
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Dehorning Chute for Cattle 


The accompanying diagram showsa 
effective chute for 


the man who has none. Also how all 


| one of us has to furnish the tractor 
we divide up the receipts when one of 

















very convenient and us takes his tractor and the sheller 
holding calves and bulls for dehorning | and goes out and shells for some of tha 
or castrating, or, in fact, any work | neighbors, the ordinary price here be. 
where it is necessary to hold the ani- | ing 21% cents a bushel? How 1 ch 
mal securely to ori vent it fre m injur- | should go for the use of the tractor ang 
ing itself or the operator. This is the | how much to the company for the use 
type vations 5 * Farmers’ Bulle- | of the sheller? In each case the n 
tin No. 949, “Dehorning and Castrat- | who furnishes the tractor furnishes the 
ing Cattle,” which can be secured free | fuel and oil. Kerosene here is th 
by writing the United States Depart- 17 cents. If you can make anything 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. | out of this, we should appreciate Be 










C., and which should be in the hands 


of every farmer who has any work of | 
: About the only way we see to handle 
this sort to do. } - 


suggestions you can give.” 
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The diagram shows sawed material | this proposition is to set a definite 
used thruout, and this is the most con- per hour for the tractor, sheller, 
for construction; but rough | fuel and oil, and man labor, and 


charge 






venient ep 
posts and scrap planks may be used, | account of this, as well as of all corn 
provided they are strong enough and | shelled and money taken in. Ther 

smooth enough to nail to and there is } duct the total expenses and divid D 












Dotted lines show open 
position of bars ard lever... 
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into ground. | 


‘Spikes jor bing animals head. 
Dehorning Chute. D-124 
























no danger of splinters to injure the | any profits in proportion to what each 
animal or the operator. The dotted | partner has spent in doing the work 






lines show the position of the lever and Based on estimates of the United 
head clamps when open, while the solid | states Department of Agriculture. of 
lines show them closed. The operating | seyen and one-half years of life of 45 





lever may be any desired length, but | gays each and 4 per cent repair charge 
should not be long enough or heavy | per year, and including interest on in- 
enough to pull the head clamps open. vestment, depreciation, repairs and re- 
The latter should be fastened securely, | newals, shelter and taxes, a fair price 
both to prevent them from being | per day for the use of a $1,300 tractor 
opened or closed too tightly by the | would be $6.10. The fuel bill, averag- 
animal's struggles. ing 15 gallons of kerosene at 17 cents, 

The gate at the side is convenient | would be $2.55, while oil. grease and 


for letting the animal out and for vac- 
cinating and other work. A similar 
gate could be placed at the rear panel 
if desired. The pins shown at the side 
in front are for pulling the head around 
and tying. 


so on would be about $1 per day. For 
the $750 tractor, a fair price, includir 
interest, depreciation, repairs, shelte 
and taxes, would be about $3.60 per 
day. The fuel bill, assuming an aver- 
age of 12 gallons per day, would 
$2.04, while oil, etc., would be $1. ° 
the total for the large tractor w 





Charge for Shelling Corn 











be $9.67 per day or an average of % 

An Iowa subscriber writes: cents per hour, while that for e 

“Four of us neighbors have just | smaller would be $6.64 per day, or an 
bought a small cylinder No. 1 corn | average of 66 cents per hour. 

sheller, costing us $660, or $165 apiece. A fair price for the sheller, assum 

Now two of us have tractors costing | ing a life of twelve years of fifteen 

$1,300 each and a third has one cost- | days each, and including interé n 





ing $750, while the fourth man has no 
tractor as yet. We bought the sheller 
to do our own work, because all of us 


the investment, depreciation, repairs 
and belting, shelter and taxes, and 
essary oil and grease, would be a! 





have self-feeders in which we wish to | $7.50 per day or 75 cents per hou 
feed shelled corn, but several of our It may be necessary to change the 
neighbors have asked us to shell for | figures for fuel and oil consumption 
them when not busy with our own slightly, but those given are not 
work. Now we would like to know | far off for an average load. For opera 





tor of tractor and other labor, 5( 

cents per hour should be allowed 

pending on local conditions. 
Now, suppose A has a $1,300 tra 


how to manage the partnership so that 
it will be fair to each of those inter- 
ested when one man has perhaps twice 
as much shelling as another and when 
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B the same, C the $750 one and D none. 
Then if the outfit shells for A, shelling 
2,000 bushels in ten hours, then A’s ex- 
pense would be $9.70 for his tractor 
and fuel, $5 each for himself and one 
helper and $1.88 for his fourth of the 
sheller, or a total of $21.58, while that 
of the other three partners who stayed 
would be $1.88 each. The to- 
would be $40, 


at home 
tal receipts for the day 


which would be proportioned by divid- 
ing by the total day’s cost, $27.22, and 
multiplying by $21.58 for A and $1.88 
for each of the other rn hag Thus 


A would pay in $40 and receive back 
$31.71, while the remainder would be 
divided equally among the other three, 
giving each partner $2.76 for his share, 
d to the use of the sheller. The 


same general rule would be followed in 
every case, even when custom work 
was being done by some partner for a 
neighbor. Briefly, the rule would be to 
figure up the total cost for the day, 
divide the day’s receipts by this total, 
and multiply the quotient by each part- 
ners share of the actual cost. If pre- 
ferred, the accounts could be kept for 
the entire season and the total receipts 
divided up in the same way. ‘ 





Novel Truss for Machine 
Shed Roof 


writes: 
what I 


\ Missouri subscriber 


Enclosed find diagram of 





consider the most satisfactory roof ar- 
rangement for a machine shed This 
shed is 32x68 feet without a post in- 
No. 1 is a 2x6 on every fifth 
Wf, \ 
a at 
y a 
\ 
2216 orn evety S” rafter . 
‘\ 





—— c#9 fa (Sted wile on every 3 ~ 
4 Caller 
8’ D A/35 
ae J’ 


ie 








Tachinery shed without posts 


rafter, while No. 2 is a double twisted 
No. 9 wire on every third rafter. The 
shed has 88-foot walls. So far it has 
shown no signs of sagging.” 

Tl is certainly a simple truss ar- 


rangement and looks to be 
eure However, 


fairly se- 
it does away with any 
thance of overhead storage, which, in 
our opinion, would in itself be enough 
of an objection to rule it out for per- 


Manent construction. The plan is so 
simple that it might be well to keep it 
m mind for temporary shed construc- 
ton 





mew Tile Floor for Hog House 


nois correspondent writes: 

you consider 
floor? 
trong 


than a 


material do 
tical for a hog 


a hollow tile fl 


house 
yor be 
ind would it be drier 
one?” 


oe as 


concrete, concrete with creo 
od blocks under the beds, or 
tile makes 
ra hog houss 

in about concrete 


clay 
» floors being 
this is usually 
‘ir not being properly put in 
I e gs ould first be laid down 
iree strings of tile under the 
1 enough slope and outlet so 
water can stand under 
Or The foundation walls should 
put down, 


! and da =p but 


& cinders filled up around the tile 
aid inside the walls until slightly 
hig) than the general surface. This 


gavel should be wet and tamped down 


firm after which you are ready to 
ky | floor. 
P ably the floor of hollow tile is 


a satisfactory | 
Some breeders | 











elena ae 











the | 


and then the gravel | 





*bout as cheap and satisfactory as 
aly. Lay the tile down quite loose 
Vit! board between them and the 
four tion wall. Then work rather 
~ oncrete down between blocks 


ake it an inch thick on top, 
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Drawbar a. a. 


and Titan Tractors 


FOR thorough reliability in drawbar time put your trust in 
Titan 10-20. Besure that yournewtractor is thoroughly right 
for plowing, seed-bed making, harvesting, etc. 

Rely on the good weil. 3 in Titan construction, and i 


kerosene: economy. Be sure of practical details and conve- | 
i 
|i niences— such as Titan wide fenders, couteatable platform 
| | and seat, and adjustable drawbar—making for day-after-day 
lt satisfaction in the field. 
A little later when the belt-power season looms biggest, such essentials 
li as the throttle governor, and the large, wide friction-clutch pulley in 


Titan 10-20 will demonstrate again the wisdom of your choice. 


When you make your power investment, remember the reputation of 
the International Harvester tractors, and the security in International Serv- 
Early decision and action is necessary! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER’ COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


OF AMERICA 


UNCORPORATEQ) 



























USA 







































NEW PENDERGAST ST FREE 
FENCE BOOK 
hould have our direct 
f ry to arm prices 
betore “you buy fence 

HIGH byt FENCE—LOW PRICES 
You can r afford 33 this opportunity. Write 
our hear = factory K ans 

UNITED FENCE COMPANY 

OF STILLWATER 

215 Front St. 

Fort Madison, lowa 


Yor 





314 Main St. 
Stillwater, Minn, 














6 Cents per Foot and up. Costs lessthan wood. 40 
designs. All steel. For Lawns, Churehes and Ceme- 
tries, Write for free Catalog and Special Prices. 


Bokomo Fence Machine Co. 437 North St., Kokomo, Ind. 









Faunews Fuend 


Silom C31 Ce) a 


Fills crib clear to the top 
Mo waste space. Placed in 
driveway—spout swings to 
either side. Takes up very 
little room—and 


No Pit Required a 


Built on same plan as 
big commercial elevators. 
Buckets enclosed. Operated by gas 
engine or horse power. Simple, strong, 
durable—will last a life-time. Saves 
all the hard work of shoveling. 


Write For Special Offer 


Unusual opportunity for first buyer 
fm each locality where we are not represent 
Write at once for full information about ous 
Cup Elevators; also Portable 
Hlevators. 

Live representative wane 
od in every locality. 


G. & D. MFG. CO. 
Dept. C Streator, lil. 


























Puts the Grain 
where you want it. 














| DOUBLE YOUR HAY MONEY 
Beats the Rain 


doubles your money. 
‘an be placed on any 
flat rack. Write ~~] 














BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free te any addrese by} 
the Author 

H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 

Medicines} 118 West 31st Street, New York 




















Saves Most in ‘Help, Time and Money 


Investigate the Famous N 
Easiest to understand and pot “Handles ail 
grains in shortest time. Largest capacity and re- 
quire least power—use horses or gas engine. Many 
patented “7 too, that make 3 = 
a to Also make National S&S 

ttle Giant je Portable Elevators. 


Socks oo Gt fo ‘FREE 


— 1920 ee 


















n You Want It-—Save You, $1 $15 to $500, 


pagers Zon 9 HP. ee he 


WITTE ENGINE. ‘WORKS 
1533 Cakiand Ave. 3} Empire 
Kansas City, Mo. A 








Please mention : this paper when writing. 
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INDIGESTION. 

An Iowa subscriber writes 

Can you te me what is the r er 
with my horses that are on a feed of corn 
oats, Sudan hay and one-half pint 
meal once a day, W 1 tal por ri 
salt mixed in. The horses are in good cor 
dition, in fact, are fai y 
have done. The troubl r ed 
about noon or after. als | n 
by dragging behind, acting tired ’ 
you let them stop, tl t d \ 1 
heads down very near to the ground and 
when unhitched lie down for a fev 
utes then get up and 
like i horse t c I d 
roll Their see! ‘ 
at these times, and they act 
wanted to urinate but couldn't 
ally lasts about three he ' 
do not seem to be in any I 
As soon as they get tl way, I 
all feed away from them and do not let 
them have anything but water for tw 
four hours They eem to get better; in 
fact, all right. and feel as good as ever 
I have laid the cause to the Sudan hay 
Am I right?” 

The horses have indigestion, and the 
feed certainly is the cause, but whether 
the Sudan hay is to blame will have to 
be determined by experimentation Feed 
mixed clover and timothy hay to some 
horses and Sudan hay to as many more 
and note results Stop mixing salt in 
the feed, and allow fre access to rock 
salt, or let them have a salt roll to lick 
Stop the oil meal and add one-ninth part 
of wheat bran to the whole or crushed 


oats Feed one pound of such a mixture 
and a like amount of hay for every hun- 
dred pounds of body weight, as a day's 
ration, in three feed Allow a few ears 
of corn extra at noon when the horses 
are working very hard Have their teeth 
put in order by a veterinarian, and clip 
them if they have not shed perfectly 
Give the drinking water before feeding 
and only a pound or so of hay at noon 
when cooling off. 
DISEASED TAIL, 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I have a cow whose tail, for about 
four inches 6f the end, has hardened and 
is swelled and @eems dead-like. The hair 
@overs it, but the long brush has fallen 
out A man said that it was caused by 
manure getting on it I have used coal- 
tar dip. but there is no improvement. 
This is a registered cow, and I would 
like to know the proper treatment for a 
cure All my cattle are tuberculosis 
tested and otherwise all right.” 

The tail may have been frost-bitten 
broken or badly bruised If it is becom- 
ing gangrenous, it should be amputated 
well above the affected part, and the 
wound then treated until healed Sear- 
fine with a hot iron will be necessary 
after amputation In some nstances, a 
part of the tail may slough off from ergot 
poisoning, and it is true that infection 
by filth germs (bacillus necrophorus) may 
have a like effect. There is no such dis- 








ease as “wolf in the tail,” a term used 
by some people to describe a soft or re- 
laxed condition of the bones or ments 
of the tail, nor does such a con ion 
cause sickness, as some suppose It usu- 
ally is due to pulling apart of the seg- 
ments of the tail (coccygeal vertebrae) 
when the cow gets the brush of the tail 
caught in a fence or snag. 


WEAK BACK. 


An Towa subscriber writes: 


“I would like to have your advice on 
fome pigs nine weeks old I have lost 
two and have two more in a bad condi- 
tion, which I never had before These 
pigs are fat and thrifty, and eat heartily 
all the time They go down in the back 
and then they will drag their hind legs 
for a ways, then get up and walk for a 
ways, then fall again I have examined 
the ones that I lost, and I couldn't find 
any trouble inside The pigs seem to 

clean of worms. I would like to have 
your advice as to what to do.” 

Move the pigs into new quarters on 
clover, alfalfa or other green crop, and 
let them graze. In addition feed milk and 
allow free access to a self-feeder con- 
taining middlings, shelled corn and tank- 
age The pigs no doubt have rickets or 
have become constipated over-fat 
from tack of exerciss They will be likely 
t recover if not too far gone If ey 
are constipated, open the bowels with 
eastor oi r « as a drencl then 
keep them relaxed They should have a 
r eat ked wood ashes 
and wood or corn cob charcoal at will. 


STIFF NECK. 


A K nsas subscriber writes: 

“T have a yearling filly that has a pecue 
liar aliment Since turning her on pasture 
this spring, I notice she developed a stiff 
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wiring terminals. 


teries of all makes. 
is repairable. 





You want 
a battery that fits 


Bi ge oy right. You can’t put a short, fat battery into a long, 
slim box in your car. Then you want a battery with terminals 
that will shake hands like old acquaintances with your car's 





Likely there's one of our fifteen hundred service stations in your town. 
the address of the handiest, just drop a post card to the nearest of the following distributors: 


Electrical Service Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
Auto Motive Service Co., Des Moines, Ia., 





he 


Master Sales Co., Omaha, Neb. 
U. S. Auto Supply Co., Chicago, Ill. 


We have the exact size 5 
and type of battery to | 
replace the one in your] 







| STORAGE BATTE! 


“But the main thing is to give you a battery with the right 
capacity to work in harmony with your car's electrical system. 
Your cutting-in-speed counts—that’s the speed at which your 
generator begins to do business—and the number of amperes it 
feeds into the battery. Those are just some of the conditions 
your battery must work under. What it all means is that you 
want a battery of the right capacity to digest the current fed 
into it and to handle its work without strain. 

“We have USL Batteries in all sizes and types to replace bat- 
But we won't sell a battery if your old 
No matter what its make, if its plates are still 
sound enough, we'll rejuvenate and guarantee it.” 


When you do need a battery, your nearest USL Service Station will sell you a USL 
with extra-wear Machine-Pasted Plates. It will be an actually nem battery, too. 
factory ships it “Dry-Charged" so you get it—not partially worn out but fresh. 


USL Golden Rule Service Stations—everywhere. 
U.S. Light & Heat Corporation, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


If there isn't, for 


one 


The USL 
Farm Lighting 
Storage Battery 


An 


ERVICE 





































sidteediiae 
neck, caused, I think, from grazing She 
will come up at night with her head and 
neck stretched out, only raising her head 


about two feet from the ground, and when 


I put her in the barn and tie her with a 
halter she is all right in a little while. 
She seems to be just the same way altho 
I keep her up two or three days She is 
a good animal, and I wish to cure her if 


possible I can find no soreness any 
where about the head or neck. I took it 
for lockjaw at first, and then our veteri- 


















narian thought it might be poll evil, but 
it doesn’t prove to be either. She is a 
very hearty eater in the barn, and eats 
grass well in pasture.” 

It may be that circulation of the blood 
thru the jugular veins is imperfect. When 
a vein has been cut thru in bleeding a 
horse the animal is unable to graze, as 
the blood di not return perfectly from 
the head : s » cure for that, nor 
is valvular insufficiency of the heart cur- 
able If the latter trouble is present, you 
may notice a pulsing of the vein where 
it enters the chest In so young an aui- 
mal rheumatism is not probably present, 
but in an adult horse it might cause such 
symptoms It is most seen when horses 
are kept in damp basement stables A 
deep-seated absc« ad to a bruise would 
be another poss caus I t veteri- 
narian has « nated t Without mak- 
ing an examinat is t possible for 
us to give a confident opinion, but what 


has been said possibly may give a clue to 


the real cause 
BLACKLEG. 
A Nebraska correspondent writes: 
“What is the accepted practice among 
cattlemen with regard to vaccinating 
stock to prevent black-leg? I have thirty- 


seven head of coming two-year-old steers 
that I carried thru the winter on rough- 
ness, and that I expect to run on good 
bh grass pasture this summer. Are 
old enough to be safe from 

they just at the right 

are sus- 


to two years of age 
l r disease 


district 


—_ > i > 
ackK-leg and if the 


in your 





or common 


you certainly should have your steers vac- 
cinated at once Have it done by a quali- 
fied veterinarian who has had experience 
in the work The new germ-free filtrate 
will be likely to give most satisfactory 
results. You can obtair t etin on the 
subject by applying to the state agricul- 


tural experiment station at Lincoln. 





SELDOM SEE 


a big knee like this, but your horse 


may have a bunch or bruise on his 
ankle, hock, stifle, knee or throat. 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF 


will clean it off without laying up 
the horse. No blister, no hair 

gone. Concentrated—only a few 
drope required at an application. §2.50 per 
bottle delivered. Describe your case for s 1 instructions, 
and Book 8 R free. ABSORBINE, JR.., the anth 
septic Uniment for mankind, reduces Painful Swellings, 
Enlarged Glands, Weas, Bruises, Varicose Veins; allaye 
Pain and inflammation. Price $1.25 « bottle at druggists of 
delivered. Liberal trial bottle postpaid for 10¢. 


W.F. YOUNG, INC., 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


A HALTER 


is only as strong as its 
weakest point 


Hold.Fast 
<<. Halters 


Are built strong all over, of 
chrome leather, 1j inch 


















he ( 


water-proof 


Ask your dealer to show you the “Green 
Tag of Guaranty.” 
A new halter given should one break 


within a year. 


E. 1. RUG & CO.. NEWARK, OHIO 





ACME HAY AND MILL FEED C6. 
We bandle a!) kinds of 
HAY AND FEED 
Garieséd iets he at lowest prices—Ask 


T eur priee list 
228 Peari St., 




















SIOUX CITY, (OWA 
Sanitary—The ONLY 


Hog Waterer furnishes fresh, clean water all the 


time. Cleanout plug makes cleaning easy. Frem 
your dealer or direct €@9.50 f. 0. b. factory DETROIT, MICH. 
ONLY HOG WATERER CO., Sioux City, towa 











Parasiticide. 


To 





hogs clean and healthy. 


sites and disease. 
Write for them to 





Kreso Dip No. 1 


(STANDARDIZED) 
Disinfectant. 
USE IT ON ALL LIVESTOCK 


To Kill Lice, Mites, Fleas, 
and Sheep Ticks. 
To Help Heal Cuts, Scratches and 
Common Skin Troubles. 


USE IT IN ALL BUILDINGS 

Kill Disease Germs and Thus 
Prevent Contagious Animal Diseases. 

GASY TO USE. EFFICIENT. ECONOMICAL. 


FREE BOOKLETS. 


We will send you a booklet on tt 
treatment of mange, eczema or pit: 
mange, arthritis, sore mouth, etc. 


We will send you a booklet on h 
to build a hog wallow, which will keer 


We will send you a booklet on t 
to keep your hogs free from insect pars- 


Animal Industry Department of 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 














For Live Stock Sales and 


Advertising Banners Exhibits. Write for prices. 
Quick service. L. PRIEST, St. James, Minn. 








When writing to advertisers mem 


tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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WOODEN SPOIL 


BY 


VICTOR ROUSSEAU 








SYNOPSIS—Hilary Askew, an Ameri- 
can, goes to Quebec to operate a timber 
tract left to him by his uncle. Lamar- 
tine, a notary, of Quebec, and his asso- 


ciates, Morris, the manager, and Brous- 
geau, seek to ruin Hilary, so they may 
obtain the tract. Hilary demands the 


books of Morris, who becomes angry and 
resigns Hilary gives Lafe Connell, the 
former foreman, the place of manager, 
and they go over the books. They find 
great deficits, and in order to obtain nec- 
essary funds Hilary makes a lease with 
Leblanc, the chief jobber, who selects a 
tract near the Seigneur’s chateau. This 
angers the Seigneur and his daughter, 
Madeleine When Hilary discovers this 
he orders Leblanc to change his tract. 
Leblane refuses and throws up the con- 
tract Next Hilary learns that Simeon 
Duval's liquor shop and dance hall is be- 
ing used by Brousseau to attract his men 
where false news creating dissatisfaction 
can be spread. The result is rumors of a 
strike. Hilary determines that no liquor 
shall be brought on the St. Boniface lim- 
its. Planning to sell the available logs to 
secure funds until winter, Hilary secures 
ract with Captain Dupont to handle 
logs. Assured of the safe delivery of 
the logs in time to reimburse him finan- 
cially, he feels quite confident of success. 
He instructs the men to strengthen the 
boom below the jam and then loosen the 
logs with dynamite. Madeleine Rosny 
was riding to find Hilary when the blast 
of the dynamiting frightened her horse. 
He arrives just then, saves her, and she 
warns him to “look to his boom.” He 
hastens only to find that some of Brous- 
seau’s friends have sawed the boom and 
all his logs are escaping. This seems to 
be the last straw, but Lafe convinces him 








a ct 
his 












there is yet a way out, and lends him 
$10,000 to help out. The men, due to 
Brousseau’s influence, strike. Hilary re- 
fuses to increase their wages. At the 
same time Louis Duval opens his liquor 
shop in St. Boniface. Hilary accepts this 
as a challenge. Furious with resentment, 
he rushes to Louis’ shop against Made- 
leine Rosny’s warning and pleading. Here 
he 1ds himself trapped alone with Louis 





and Simeon Duval, Pierre and Leblanc 
in prolonged struggle in the darkness, 
he manages to cripple two of his assail- 
ants, but is finally brought down. Made- 


leine Rosny, Father Lucien and Lafe 
hasten to St. Boniface, find Hilary, and 
take him to the chateau, where he recov- 





ers The men are reproached by Father 


Lucien for their ungrateful conduct and 
return to work. Madeleine promises to 
marry Hilary, but knows that if she does 
Brousseau will foreclose the mortgage 


which he holds against her father. She 


therefore asks him to wait. 


CHAPTER 15—DREAMS AND 
DANGERS. 


Thanks to a constitution inured by hard 
work and healthy living, Hilary improved 


rapidly under Madeleine’s nursing, aided 
by her father’s skilled treatment of the 
wound Edmond Rosny’ knew the herbs 
that draw out inflammation and allay 


fever, and, without having heard of mod- 
ern antisepsis, he kept the wound clean 
with pure water from a spring that would 
have made its owner’s fortune could it 
have been bottied and sold in a large city. 
On the second day Hilary was conscious, 
on the fourth Rosny announced that the 
crisis was past; upon the ninth the pa- 
tient was sitting up in bed and demand- 
ing solid food. 

Lafe was the happiest man in the world 
when, at last admitted to the bedside, he 


asked and received absolution for his 
desertion 

“Now I’ve got some good news,” he 
said. when Hilary persisted in asking 


about the work. “We've got that ship- 
ment off, and Dupont will have both ves- 
sels back in a few days for the next. The 
mill's working overtime and the gang’s 
back on the job.” 

“You paid them two dollars?” 

“Not a cent more,” said Lafe, triumph- 


antly “They asked to go back to work, 
and you ought to see them working! I 
guess they feel that they haven't given 


you a square deal, and Mr. Rosny’s been 
having a few words with them, I hear. 
Anyway. they know now it’s Morris who 
tipped off the revenue people, in order to 


make trouble for you, and the result is 
this part of the country has grown too 
hot for him. So he’s gone away.” 

For good, Lafe?”’ 

Well, I couldn’t say that of him,” an- 
Swered Lafe, with a flicker of humor in 
his eyes. ‘But he isn’t likely to show his 
face in this part of the world again, I 
Understand. I hear he had a quarrel with 


Brousseau over the share of their plun- 
der, and they almost came to blows over 
it. Anyway, they've split their partner- 
Ship, and parted raging mad, and Morris 
back to Ontario to teach ’em 
the lumber game down there. Well, that’s 
the first of the gang out. And MacPher- 
Son has turned out a trump, working 
Overtime and making the hands work, and 


has gone 





it begins to look to me as if we'll win out 
after all.” 

This was good news. It was now Sep- 
tember, and in little more than a month 
the snow should extend considerably their 
cutting area. 

“I tell you, Lafe,” said Hilary, “it’s too 
late this year, but next summer we'll in- 
troduce modern methods and double our 
output with steam skidders and log-load- 
ers. If we can show people what sort of 
winter crop we've cut there'll be no diffi- 
culty about raising the capital.” 

“Well, now you're talking the way I 
like to hear,"’ said Lafe, enthusiastically. 
“T tell you, Mr. Askew, it just makes me 
tired to see them teams snaking the logs 
thru the trees, when a good modern log- 
loader would swing up three hundred log 
feet a minute. I guess with a few im- 
provements like that this country wouldn't 
be so bad after all.” 

So they discussed their plans, until 
Madeleine, coming in, drove Connell away. 
Hilary would not ask him about his assail- 
ants, and Lafe was glad to avoid the sub- 
ject. It was Father Lucien who took it up 
later, when Hilary was convalescent. 

He hemmed and hawed a good deal, and 
finally the truth came out. It would be 
easy enough to get the police up from 
Quebec, but the quartet would have to be 
laid by the heels before the advent of 
winter made further action impossible for 
months. Of the four, Pierre had disap- 
peared. He might be anywhere along 
either shore; he was always a bird of 
passage, and wanted in a dozen places. 
To look for him would be like looking 
for a mole in a pasture. Leblanc was said 
to have gone into the woods for the win- 
ter to trap, having apparently abandoned 
his pretense of a sub-lease on the Ste. 
Marie limits. Simeon Duval was running 
his saloon wide open, and swearing that, 
Hilary having assaulted him, he had 
struck with his knife in self-defense, while 
in a half-stunned condition. Little Louis, 
his brother, scared out of his wits, had 
been to see the cure with a view to mak- 
ing his peace. 

The chances of accomplishing much by 
police aid were not, therefore, hopeful 
Hilary knew that his reputation would 
uphold Simeon’s contention, to the extent, 
at least, of enabling the man to escape 
with a nominal penalty. It would be un- 
dignified and revengeful, and even ridicu- 
lous, to go to Ste. Marie and thrash 
Simeon, a much older man, because of the 
stab. On the other hand, it was still 
more ridiculous that Simeon should be 
brazening it out in Ste. Marie and selling 
brandy there as if nothing had happened, 
The situation was certainly a perplexing 
one. 

Hilary had no desire to punish Louis 
any further, tho he meant to deal with 
Pierre and Leblanc when the opportunity 
arose. He meant to rid the community 
of them and Simeon; but he had a strong 
man’s reluctance to call upon the law to 
avenge a physical assault. In the end, 
the cure went away with the understand- 
ing that Louis was forgiven, and with no 
decision taken as to further action. 

“But what strength! What power, 
Monsieur!” he said, admiringly, clenching 
his hand over the muscles of Hilary’s 
arm. “Do you know, Monsieur,” he con- 
tinued thoughtfully, ‘‘I have often thought 
that a priest in such a district as this 
needs the muscularity almost as much as 
the goodness! Ah, Monsieur Askew, if I 
were your age, and of your strength, what 
would I not do!” 

To Hilary his convalescence was a fore- 
taste of paradise. Edmond Rosny came 
in only for formal visits now, twice or 
three times a day; but it was wonderful 
to see Madeleine, whom he knew that he 
loved with all his heart, about his bedside 
all day long, and then about his chair, 
waiting on him, anticipating his wishes 
until he felt ashamed to be so helpless— 
her pride gone, her scorn gone, her en- 
mity as well. She was very quiet in 
those first days, when the beauty of re- 
viving life was stirring in the sick man’s 
heart and casting a glamor about ev- 
erything; remorseful, humble, very re- 
strained. When Hilary learned of the 
part that she had played in his rescue, 
and thanked her gratefully, she could not 
meet his eyes. 

Then came the first day on which he 
was permitted to leave his room. Leane- 
ing on Madeleine’s arm, he had gone 
out to feel the wonder of the sunshine and 
the crisp autumn air. The birch leaves 
were now a2 flaming red, the asters had 
sprung up profusely everywhere, mingled 
with goldenrod; in swampy places the 
blue gentian was beginning to appear. 
They went out into the weed-grown gar- 
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Do More Work 


fica lightning-like —_ of Columbia Hot Shot Ignition 


Current forces every 


of power. 


p of gasoline to yield its last atom 


A Single Dry Battery o »f Many Cellpower 


Built especially for ignition of tractors and all farm en- 
gines, both portable and stationary. . . . Not a thing to get 
out of order; no metal spots to rust; no loose connections. 
. . . Equip all your farm power today with this new ignition 
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den at the back of the chateau, moving 
slowly toward the sun-dial there, about 
which the shadows of the nodding asters 
vied with the sun. They sat down upon 
the stone garden seat, riven by years and 
weather. 

The garden had originally been laid out, 
more than a century before, in imitation 
of the formal gardens of France of the 
period, with terraces and statuary. The 
yew, which had once been clipped into 
symmetrical shapes and patternings, had 
long since grown into a thick and impen- 
etrable hedge, the roses had become bri- 
ers, the walks, once graveled, were hid- 
den under weeds and the leafy debris of 
many autumns. Everything was in ruin; 
and yet Hilary had the inex- 
plicable sense of having come home. 


sudden, 


‘‘Mademoiselle Rosny,” he said, ‘“‘we are 
going to be good friends in future, aren’t 
we? The good-will goes with your kind- 
ness, even if it does not go with the 
trees.” 

wae 

She broke down. 
of me!” she cried. 

“I think——” began Hilary. 

She sprang to her feet, facing him. 
“That I knew of the plan to cut your 
boom! Yes, I did know, but only a little 
while before it happened. And—listen!— 
I was on my way to you, to warn you, 
when the horse bolted. And the shock of 
the fall made me forget for a few min- 
utes afterward But then it was too 
late!” 

Her words flung a great burden from 
Hilary’s mind He had never been able 
to reconcile the thought of her guilt in 
the conspiracy with his knowledge of her, 
his conception which was almost knowl- 
edge. Yet he realized that his attitude 
had been rather that of one who con- 
dones an offense than of acquittal 

“] was sure you could not have known-—- 
I tried, at least, to make myself believe 
you did not know, in spite of your words,” 
he said. ‘“‘“Mademoiselle Rosny, I ask only 
one thing; it was not Baptiste?” 

Baptiste? He is incapable of 
such a crime! Monsieur Askew, I do not 
know who it was, save that it was some 


“What must you think 


“Tean 


man employed by—by him, probably from 
Ste. Maric And because I had known 
that was why I told you that it was too 
late for the—the good-will. That was 
why I was unhappy, and seemed in trou- 
ble, on the day when you met me riding 
afterwarc.”” She raised her head and met 
his eyes at last. And I went to you that 
night and asked you to leave St. Boniface 
because I knew that Edouard Brousseau” 
hesitated at the name—‘‘meant to 
kill you He had hinted as much to me 
He made me think you were an avaricious, 
greedy, grasping American, come to plun- 
der our trees, but I could not be an ac- 
complice in your death.” 

“I presumed once,’ began Hilary, qui- 
etly, tho his heart had suddenly begun to 
hammer, “‘to ask you a question about 
Monsieur Bruosseau which angered you. 
Whether he meant so much to you I 
dare’’—he took her hand in his—‘‘to ask 
it again.” 

“No,” she said, in a whisper, looking 
down. “He never meant so much—I know 
it now—and since that day when he let 
me see the evil in his heart he has meant 
less than nothing.” 

Her breath came and went quickly as 
she spoke she was afraid; she tried to 
withdraw her hand, but he was standing 
beside her, holding it fast. She knew that 
if she looked up she would be unable to 
resist him; but already he had drawn her 
into his arms. 

“I love you, Madeleine.” 

She did not try to disengage herself; 
she was trembling, and he could not see 
her face. 

“Madeleine! Tell me 

He was conscious of a stupendous fear; 
all the future hung upon that instant, and 
still she gave no sign. 

“Won't you look at me, 
Won't you speak to me?” 

At that she raised her head, and flung 
it back with a proud gesture, and looked 
into his eyes. ‘I love you, Hilary,” she 
answered, with pride that forbade denial 
or coguetry. And Hilary feared no long- 
er. Ever: thing was changed to joy that 
seemed to blaze about him, lighting up 
the day. 

For a long time that morning they for- 
got everything except their happiness. It 
was not for an hour, perhaps, not until 
Hilary began to speak of his hopes for 
the future, that she remembered what 
she had to say. 

“T should have told you,” she said. ‘“The 
waiting must be so long. My father would 
mhever consent—never, Hilary." 

“We'll make him,” said Hilary, lightly 
But she was very serious now, and Hil- 
ary had to fall into her mood 

“What has your father against me,"’ he 
asked, “‘except my cutting down his trees? 
And, as for that, a man who sells his 
property, or rights over it, surely can 
mever justify himself in bearing ill-will 
to those who purchase from him?” 

“It is not that, Hilary It is because 
well, first, because you are an American. 
He does not love the English, but he 
hates Americans He thinks that they 
betrayed Canada in 1783.” 

“I don't know how, but I'm sure I had 
no hand in it.” 

But your nation did, 


—she 


Madeleine? 


You see, Hilary, 
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after Wolfe took Quebeq we French 
cherished the hope of regaining our land 
again Even in those days the Rosnys 
held high offices here. A Rosny was 
ruler of the land in the days of the In- 
tendants. Then when the Americans re- 
belled, most of the French fought against 
them, but there were many who hoped to 
regain their French citizenship, or at least 
to become independent. But after the 
English were beaten, America made peace 
and left us under her sway. America 
abandoned us—at least, that is my fath- 
er’s view. And because the people are 
satisfied under English rule, and loyal, 
he resents it and broods over it.” 

“But that is all ancient history," said 
Hilary, laughing at the absurdity of the 
idea. As a key to conduct, the Seigneur's 
antiquarian motives appeared impossible. 

“Not to my father,”’ answered Made- 
leine’ sadly. “You don’t know how 
cramped our lives are here, and how old 
things and memories are cherished and 
preserved And then my father's brood- 
ing over these things arises from some- 
thing that happened to him when he was 
a young man He was high-spirited and 
hot-tempered, one of the dandies of Que- 
bec, and they played a good deal, and 
raced a good deal, and did not live very 
good or useful lives, and fought a good 
deal as well. My father fought a number 
of duels, and at last he wounded a friend 
so badly that his life was despaired of 
He was his best friend, and that changed 
all his ways; he spent three months nurs- 
ing him back to health, and after that he 
came here to his seigniory and spent a 
year quite in solitude, upon the island in 
the Gulf, which is part of our territory. 
When he returned to Quebec his whole 
nature seemed changed He married my 
mother, who did not care for social life 
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there any more than he did then, and they | cut down, and the mil! would go, and we 


should have our ancient solitude 
But he needed more money to h 
relative in Quebec who had lost his 


spent more and more of each year in the 
chateau until she died. Since then we 
have lived here the whole year round. And 
he has become more and more a recluse, 
reading his books and dreaming his one of the companies. My father 
dreams.”’ obligated to him. So—he—got the 

She smiled. ‘‘He is very good and very | gage, and it expires in December, 
just,”’ she said tenderly, ‘“‘but he has let that’s all, Hilary, dear, except to 
his dreams take hold of him too much. that, altho it was expected I was to: 
And they are bound up with his craze 
for the land. He wants the seigniory to 
remain undivided forever, he wants the 
feudal tenure back, with the serfs of his 
boyhood days; he loves his land far better 
than he loves me—at least, I believe he 
looks on me as an accessory of it.” 

She hesitated “Hilary,”’ she continued 
presently, “‘that is how it was arranged 
that I was to marry—him.” Hilary no- 
ticed her unwillingness to pronounce was what made me angry with you. 
Brousseau’s name. “It was because he he told me that you went to Ste. M 
has a hold on the seigniory, and if my | to see some woman there. 
father lost it the shock would kill him. it was not true, it Could not be true 

“When—he—was a boy, working for | the words hurt me, and because of t 
my father here, he had ambitious dreams, tried to hate you more, and all the t 
like so many young Canadians. My fath- —used to think about you, dear—! 
er became interested in him, gave him an ashamed—I am still ashamed——” 
education, and helped him. He repaid .“I think we must both have know 
it by scheming to get hold of the Rosny we were meant to love each other, as 
inheritance. He wanted to be lord of the as we met,”’ Hilary said 
county, but he found that, rich tho he had “I think I did know," she answ: 
become, the people’s fidelity lay with my softly “And I tried to hate you 
father. So he set to work, won my fath- | before I knew he was your enemy, b: 
er’s confidence, and got him to put his of the folly of it. It was absurd, I th« 
money in worthless companies. Then he and it angered me to think that my 
became his creditor I knew n should be at the mercy of a man I 
all this, because I was at school in Paris Know, of a stranger.” 

But when I came home, after my moth- “Does he know your decision?” 
er’s death, my father was in his power. Hilary. 

“He tried to free himself by selling She nodded 
your uncle the timber rights. He could me to understand his wicked 4: 
only bring himself to do this because he against you that I could never be 
knew that some day the trees would be / thing to him. I had not gauged him 


He wanted me to set the day. But it 
all like a dream to me—a bad drea: 
I know now—and I could never 

myself to consent. And I wouldn't 
him—kiss me. 


he was jealous—he seemed to divin« 
he accused me of caring for you. 
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fore—or, rather, I had been hypnotized by 
my sense of duty toward my father. But, 
Hilary, remember this’’—her cheeks 
glowed and she looked very earnestly at 
him—‘‘if your love is as true as mine, and 
as unswerving as mine, you can remain 
happy in the knowledge that we love each 
other. And as long as your love is un- 
swerving you can know that I love you. 
Nothing can alter my love except the 
knowledge that yours is not true. And al- 
tho the waiting may be long I shall never 
become his wife to save my father’s lands 
—never, Hilary.” 

She was crying softly, her cheek against 
pis shoulder. Hilary took her in his arms, 
Now, in the light of Madeleine’s story, 
which recalled Lafe’s forgotten one at the 
hotel on that first night, he could inter- 
pret Rosny’s frigid manner, his cold ac- 
quiescence in his guest’s presence within 
the chateau, the courtesy which had nev- 
er softened into friendliness. 

But with the realization of this he felt 
an indignation that swept away all other 
ses save the one which urged him 
to Rosny now, to tell him the truth, 
defy his threats or pleading, and denounce 
rojected sale of his child to Brous- 








Dear, I am going to tell your father,” 
he said. 

She started out of his arms. “Hilary! 
You must not. It would kill him to know.” 
“But he must know, Madeleine. Don't 
you see, nothing is to be gained by delay. 
It is right that he should know.” 

“He will be your enemy, Hilary. He 
will fight you to the bitter end.” 

“But I shall not be his. What harm 
can he do me?” 


Listen, first,” she said, as they began 
walking slowly back toward the chateau. 
“The other day, as soon as your recovery 
was Assured, father went down to the mill 


and talked with your hands He gave 
them a terrible scolding. He told them 
that they owed as much duty toward their 
as toward him. It was not be- 
loved you, Hilary, but because 
of his sense of duty. He thinks it is my 
duty to sacrifice myself for the seigniory. 
There will be no more trouble with your 
workmen, now that they know you are 
our friend But, Hilary. I can’t bear to 
have the old, bad feeling back again. Give 


employer 


cause he 


me up, dear!” 

H iughed and put his arm about her. 
ag | t believe he will hate me forever- 
mor just because I want to take you 
away from him. No, dear, I shall tell him, 
but not today perhaps. You see, with less 
than three months before us, we can’t 
dr iny longer.” 

s sighed “I suppose you are right, 
Hilary,”’ she said. “But then—what will 


happen to us? 
“Is the interest very much?” 


“It is not the interest, Hilary. It is the 


principal And he will take our lands 
away, and my father—I don’t know what 
will become of him. Hilary, it is a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars.” 

Hilary looked glum. There was no 
chance of raising that amount anywhere. 


And it was his turn to despair. 

Are you sure,” he asked, “that the 
sacrifice is worth your while? I feel like 
a thief, to rob your father and you, unless 
you are sure a 

And it was her turn to be hopeful. ‘TI 
am sure that I love you, dear,’”’ she an- 
sSwered, ‘‘and that the sacrifice my father 
expects of me is an unjust one.” 

So they resolved to speak no more 
about it, to tell Rosny as soon as an op- 
portunity occurred, and to wait, tho the 
waiting for something to eventuate which 
would resolve the difficulty seemed use- 
less. Only a miracle could save the sei- 
gniory from Brousseau’s grasping hands. 

There was one thing that had puzzled 
Hilary for a long time, and now it stayed 
in his thoughts and would not leave him. 
Why was Brousseau willing to spend un- 
limited money to oust him from his tim- 
ber rights? Why did he not balk at 
murder? 

He broached this subject to Madeleine, 
who looked at him in wonder, 

“I never thought of it in that way,” 
she answered slowly. ‘I theught it was 
just—just because he sensed that we were 
Soing to care for each other, and so want- 
ed you away.” 

“It may be so,” mused Hilary. “But I 
don't credit him with quite so much intui- 
tion as that; and somehow I fancy there 
Must be a deeper reason.” 

As he concluded Madeleine stopped sud- 
denly and clutched his arm in agitation. 
They had reached the side of the chateau. 
From where they stood the front of the 
building was visible. A buggy was at the 
door, and Hilary recognized the horse as 
Brousseau’s. 








CHAPTER 16—THE SEIGNEUR 
DECIDES. 

He was standing in the living-room 
When they went in, facing the Seigneur 
across the table. His rage, which he made 
little effort to hide, was patent It was 
pitifully clear that he was the dominating 
force there, and that Rosny had been en- 
deavoring to placate him without avail. 

“Come in, Madeleine,’’ said the Sei- 
Sneur, turning to her “You will excuse 
Us, | am sure, Monsieur Askew,” he add- 
ed to Hilary 


“No!” shouted Brousseau. “It will be 
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just as well that your friend the Ameri- 
can shall understand the situation. I am 
a plain man, and I speak without con- 
cealment to anyone who cares to listen. 
So you have been implicating me in your 
troubles with your men, eh, Monsieur As- 
kew? Because one of the workmen whom 
you have assaulted at various times draws 
a knife on you and cuts you slightly, while 
half unconscious from your blows, you 
allege a plot on my part to murder you?” 

Without answering him, Hilary turned 
to the Seigneur. “If Monsieur Brous- 
seau’s business is with me, no doubt you 
and Mademoiselle Rosny will excuse us,” 
he said. ‘ 

“It ain’t with you,” retorted Brousseaw 
scowling. “I was just telling you my 
opinion of you, the same as I'd tell any 
man, no matter who he was. It’s with 
you, Rosny,” he continued, addressing the 
Seigneur again. “And it ain’t private. 
Private? Diable, it’s too public! It’s 
made me the laughing stock of St. Boni- 
face, and Ste. Marie, too. Every one’s 
seen Mademoiselle Rosny riding and driv- 
ing with me. Now she says she won't 
have any more to do with me. Why? I 
kept it quiet as long as I thought it was 
just a whim, but it seems it ain't. Why? 
Have I changed? Ain’t I the man I al- 
ways was? When I make a bargain, I 
stick to it.” 

“Monsieur Brousseau,” protested the 
Seigneur, ‘“‘we Rosnys do not break our 
pledges. Whatever my daughter has con- 
tracted to do will be done. But this is 
hardly the occasion, or the manner——” 

“I know it ain't,” said Brousseau, sub- 
siding; and Hilary felt Madeleine’s hand, 
which had gripped his arm tightly to re- 
strain himself, relax its tension. “Maybe 





I forgot myself. I don’t want to be any- 
thing but a gentleman in the presence of 
ladies, but it’s hard, Monsieur Rosny, 
when everything’s as good as settled, to 
have it put back in the melting pot. 
Meaning you, Monsieur Askew!” he con- 
tinued, sneering into Hilary’s face. ‘‘That’s 
where you come into this business. When 
you were brought here and said to be 
dying, which must have been a lie, I kept 
quiet. But when people in St. Boniface 
began to talk about Mademoiselle here 
having thrown me over for him’’—he was 
addressing the Seigneur agajn—‘“‘it’s more 
than flesh and blood can stand.” 

The Seigneur looked pitifully distressed. 
His face, flushed with resentment at 
Brousseau’s insolence, was molded into 
impotence by conflicting impulses. He 
stepped forward. 

“I am sure, gentlemen, that there ex- 
ists no cause for disagreement,” he said. 
“Monsieur Askew is entirely guiltless of 
what you suggest. Please remember, 
Monsieur Brousseau, that he is my guest. 
Madeleine, my dear, I suggest that you 
and Edouard have a quiet talk together. 
I know that you hold your word as sacred 
as we Rosnys have always held our 
word.” 

Madeleine was as pale as death, but 
she stood forward bravely. “I never 
pledged my word to you, Monsieur Brous- 
seau,” she said in a low tone. “You know 
it. You asked me to be your wife, and I 
refused. You took a good deal for granted. 
You took me for granted. You made a 
mistake. When you treacherously con- 
spired to cut Monsieur Askew’s boom, 
when you planned his death, you lost 
whatever chance you had ever had. I 
shall never marry you.” 








Brousseau staggered backward, came up 
against the table, and stood staring at her 
in incredulity, in fear, in fury, his own 
face whiter than hers. The Seigneur sat 
down in his chair heavily, seeming to col- 
lapse there. He looked about him in be- 
wilderment, as if he did not trust his 
hearing. 

Then Brousseau flung his fear aside and 
laughed, and it was the most evil laugh 
that Hilary had ever heard. He addressed 
Rosny; and as he spoke he continued to 
advance toward him, until he was shak- 
ing his fist in the old Seigneur’s face. 

“T understand now,” he sneered. ‘‘Thig 
fine American has been at work in this 
matter. It is he who has been spreading 
these lying stories about me. I don’t 
blame your daughter, Rosny. A woman ig 
easily influenced by a new face. So’s a 
man for that matter. 

“I don’t blame her. I expect my wife 
to be true to me after we’re married—no 
more and no less. I'll take care of the 
love. I ain’t a hard man. I can make 
allowances for human nature. I expect 
to mold her and to keep watch over her. 
Maybe she’d do the same with me. 

“But this is different, Rosny,” he 
shouted, furiously. “He’s been telling 
her lies about me. He came up here and 
started in to crush me. He wants to drive 
me out of Ste. Marie. I’m not the man 
to allow that, Rosny!” he said, with an 
oath. ‘You know what I mean. I'll deal 
with him when the time comes. I'll speak 
to him again presently. I’m speaking to 
you now. Is she going to marry me or 
ain’t she? You know what it’s going to 
cost you if she goes back on her word.” 

tosny groped his way to his feet.. The 
old duellist, who in his younger days 
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would fight at the drop 
brought pitiably low, 
as Brousseau thought 
aflame. He opened his 
and pointed toward the 
“You can go. You Monsieur 
Brousseau,”’ he stammered “Cus 
and courtesy forbid—insult a guest 
forget myself.”’ 
shouted 
“You've 


been 
mouth, stuttered, 
door. 
can go, 
tom— 
custom 
before I 
I'll go, 


—zZ0 
then,”’ Brousseau, and 
moved toward the had your 
cha ¢ Once more, is she willing to be 
reasonable? I kee word, in friend- 
ship or enmity. Will keep hers? If 
so, I'll forget. I'll call it a whim. I-—~” 
“No, I shall never be your wife,” 
Madeleine, quietly. 
Brousseau swung upon Hil 
day I'll get you, you lying dos 
and raised his hand threatening]s 
Madeleine darted between them 
coward!’ she cried “You 
threaten a wounded m: 
not look in the 
well ws 
Brousse: shrugged his 
turned toward the door The 
smile upon his face 
giving him the aspect of a satyr’s 
Hilary came forward and 
Madeleine ag but she 
Brousseau with bla g 
the Seigneur’s look of 
that was the most vivid 
ture. 
Rosny 
door, 
along the 
Hilary put 
supporting 
and she was 


The 


door. 


You 
coward to 

} dare 
face ir rer hen he is 
houlders and 
malignant 
there, 
mask. 
draw 


seemedg frozen 


tried to 
still 


eyes 


confronted 
But it was 
and 


ide, 
agony shame 


part 


the pic- 


the 
way 


like a beside 
Brousseau make his 


toward 


stood statue 
watching 
entrance 
Madeleine, 
courage was gone 
rollably. 
door slammed and Rosny 
turned back into the watched 
Hilary and his daughter h an inserut- 
able face He waited till 
leased herself and stood up, 
at Hilary's side Then he 
passionate words 

“It is all gone!"’ he cried. ‘Everything 
—home, lands, inheritance. And it is well 
gone The Rosny seigniory is nearly 
everything to me, but Mad- 
eleine. ~. Our name means little enough 
now, but it shall never become allied with 
that of the robbed 
of everything els 

He raised his clenched 
it in the air witha dramatic 
gesture, as if to His 
face was strangely, mottled with red and 
white, and he have aged ten 
years within ten minutes 

“I offer you my humblest 
what has occurred morning, 
sieur,”’ he said to Hilary There was a 
time when I should have exacted per- 
sonal reqguital. Now, alas, I can not! I 
can only bear the blame. But as for you, 
Monsieur, you who here in an evil 
day to cut you who are my 
guest, what who have 
brought this 

Madeleine 
test, but he silenced 
of his open hand 

“J ask you what you have 
sieur,”’ he repeated. “I ask 
justify yourself, you who are a guest in 
my home and have presumed that 
fact to turn my daughter from me?” 

“J love her,”’ answered Hilary, simply 

The words seemed to sting Rosny to the 
quick “You are presumptuous, Mon 
sieur!’’ he cried “Perhaps you, too, 
thought that the went with the 
land—or with the 

Madeleine cried 
appealingly 
did not repulse 
ing as if he 
presence. 

“She shall never be your 
have done harm enough here, Monsieur. 
When you are well, my caleche is at your 
disposition, to take you back to your mill. 
And henceforward, you claim the 
last inch of your legal rights, to cut about 
the chateau—which I do not think you 
will,” he added, with reluctant justice— 
“Jet you no more.” 

“You are unjust!” cried Madeline. “‘We 
love each other There exists no reason 
why we should not love. Monsieur As- 
kew is as good as any man.” 

“An American!"’ cried Rosny, 
“This is not his country, and our ways 
are not his For we do not leave those 
who have allied themselves with us at the 
mercy of the conqueror, and secure our 
own selfish liberty.” 

“Monsieur Askew is not responsible for 
d@ead-and-gone history!" cried Madeleine 

“He is not one of us,”’ retorted Rosny, 
stubbornly 

“Yet you were not 


corridor 
arms 


Her 


his about 


her. 
weeping 


uncont 
front 


room He 


had re- 
facing him, 
burst out in 


she 


you are more, 


scoundrel who has me 


fist and shook 
passionately 
register his vow 
seemed to 


regrets for 


this Mon- 


came 
my trees, 
have 
ruin 
started 


you to say 
upon me 

forward as if to 
her with a gesture 


pro- 


to say, Mon- 
you how you 


upon 


heiress 
trees?” 
out and laid her } 
her father’s arm; he 
but continued 
not 


inds 

upon 
her, 

were 


speak 
conscious of her 


wife You 


unless 


us see 


hotly. 


too proud to pledge 
me to that other man, who is not one of 
us either, except by Against 
my will Without my knowledge.’ 

“Enough!” Rosny, hotly 
all past!” 

“The memory is not past 
pledged me to him and placed the first 
links of the chain about my neck, hopi 
that the understanding, to which I was 
mo party enmesh 
capture become 
wife and save 

The Seigneur 
which humiliation 
He seemed stupefied by 
Hilary interposed, 


remote race 
cried 


Yes, you 


me, 
his 


would gradually 
me that I 
your land for 
turned on 
struggied 
her 


should 
you.” 

her a look in 
with anger 
outburst. 


was. 
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the trucks. 


Its one-man, quick-change body that meets 
every farm haulage need, from grain to live 
stock; its full equipment without extra cost; 
its high-powered motor; Perfected Hotch- 
kiss Drive that saves gasoline, tires, and 
adds to the life, efficiency and economy of 
these are only a few of the 
many reasons for the lowest final cost that 
makes the Diamond T Farm Special so 
popular with progressive, shrewd-purchas- 
ing farmers. 
White for the book that explains them in detail, with 

pages of interesting descriptions and almost 100 
illustrations of features every farmer ought to know. 


Your name on a post card will bring it by return mail 
—without obligation. 


DIAMOND T MOTOR CAR CO. 


4548 West 26th St., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





























“Monsieur Rosny, I love Madeleine, and 
I intend to marry her,” he said, calmly. 
“But I realize your feelings, and I under- 
stand how great a shock this has been. 
You invited me to depart when I am well. 
I am well enough to depart now But I 
shall return, to her and to plead our 
cause frankly with you. There exists now 
no reason, no valid reason——” 

“You shall never come here!” thun- 
dered the Seigneur, losing all self-con- 
trol. “The day when I sold your uncle 
the timber rights over my land was the 
most evil day of my life. Go—if you are 
well, go! My caleche is ready for you. 
Go, Monsieur, and trouble me no more!” 

He raised his voice and shouted, ‘‘Robi- 
taille! = 


see 


Robitaille! 

From some place in the recesses of the 
chateau a feeble, quavering cry answered 
him. And thru the doorway Hilary saw 
the ancient serving man come shuffling 
to obey his master 

And, as I looked at 
ment died The two old 
his brown swallow-tails 
trousers strapped under 
taille in the faded 
seemed playing a part, 
scene laid in the long past 
they were the past They 
in the modern world, those 
in their ancient and with their 
ancient ways. They cumbered the stage 
of life, lingering there when their exits 
were long overdue They were unreal as 
phantom figures glimpsed in a wild dream. 
Pity for the two futile old men choked 
Hilary's throat. He could feel nothing 
but that as he watched Robitaille come 
to the door, bobbing and with 
stiffened joints that made him more like 
a marionette, 


him, his resent- 
men—Rosny in 
and the tight 
his boots, Robi- 
butler’s uniform, 
acting in some 
Or, rather, 
had no place 
ancient figures 


dress, 


shuffling, 





But he felt, too, the urgency of taking 
Madeleine away, into a world of reality, 
before the same dream infected her. 

She came up to Hilary softly and placed 
her fingers on his arm, looking into his 
face wistfully. 

“You must go, dear, 
convince him now,” she 
been a terrible blow to him. He looks 
so ill. I am afraid for him. He is not 
capable of seeing things properly now. I 
shall come to you tomorrow and tell 
you-——”’ 

“Robitaille,” 


and not try to 
said. “It has 


said the Seigneur, ‘‘Mon- 
sieur Askew has decided, much to my 
erief, to leave this afternoon. You will 
have the goodness to pack his things and 
to prepare the caleche for him. You will 
drive him to the mill.” 

The old man muttered acquiescence and 
shuffled away. Hilary turned toward 
Rosny. Frankly he held out his hand. 
The action might have been ill-timed, but 
it responded to his deep-seated feeling. 
But Rosny did not seem to see the ges- 
ture. He stood staring across the room, 
one hand clutching his spreading collar, 
and his face, which had been white and 
red, was purple. 

Hilary turned away. 
the door when he heard a sound as if 
Rosny was clearing his throat Then 
Madeleine cried out in fear Hilary turned 
to see Rosny sit heavily down in his chair 
His eyes his arms drooped over 
the sides; his head fell on his breast 

Hilary ran to him. He was unconscious, 
and breathing heavily Hilary tried to 
raise him, to carry him to the sofa, but 
the man seemed made of iron as he lay, 
a dead weight, in Hilary’s arms. 

At Madeleine’s cry, old Robitaille had 
turned, too, and he came shuffling back. 


He had reached 


close 


| 








As he perceived his master lying in the 
chair he began to utter wild, whimpering 
cries. He panted up to him, bent r 
him, kneeled, took his hands in his 

“His father went that way,” he n 
bled. “I always knew he'd go like t 
Forty-five years I’ve served him. Fort) 
five years. I always knew—~” 

“Help me to get him into the next 
room, to bed,’’ said Hilary 

Robitaille did not understand, but he aid- 
ed Hilary to raise his master, and togeth- 
er they half dragged and half earried 
him into the drawing-room and laid him 
on Hilary's bed. 

Madeleine kneeled beside him 
spair, her hands clasped, her eyes strained 
on his face. Hilary was loosening his 
collar and the upper part of his clothing. 
Robitaille had shuffled out. 

“I have killed him!” cried the girl, in 
pathetic grief. ‘I have killed him!” 

Hilary could do nothing. She seemed 
distraught, and the Seigneur lay like 2 
fallen tree. His rattling breaths blended 
with the girl's sobs; and there wa 0 
other sound in the room. 

3ut soon Robitaille came shuffling | 
In one hand he carried a basin, 
other a little rusty knife. A towel was on 
his arm. He muttered something to Made- 
leine, who rose from her knees and looked 
at Hilary with a brave effort at f 
composure. ‘‘He wants to bleed him 
said. ‘‘He says that when he was a y< 
man they used to such cas 
they got well. He says it is the 
chance.”’ 

Hilary, feeling helpless, took the lancet 
from the old servant's fingers and looked 
at the rusty edge. od 

“I've heard of bleeding in such cases 
he said. ‘Well—perhaps it won't hurt 


in de- 


bleed 
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him. But we must boil the instrument. 
Can you get some hot water?” 

The gir) hurried to obey. She left the 
room and came back with a little alcohol 
stove and a pan of water. Hilary, having 
scraped the rust from the blade, watched 
her in admiration at her self-possession 
as she went to and fro, intent upon her 
task While the water was boiling, the 
two men managed to get Rosny to bed. 

When the water was boiled Hilary ster- 
flized the lancet, Robitaille looking on 
without comprehension But his shaking 
fingers grew firm as performed the 
little operation When it was over and 
the bandaged a slight improvement 
in Rosny’s condition seemed already man- 
ifes 









he 


arm 





They sat beside him all thru the day, 
whil the heavy breathing gradually grew 
lighter, and the stupor seemed to be 
passing into sleep. . Toward evening Ros- 
ny opened his eyes for a moment and 
looked about him There was no doubt 
now that the worst of the seizure was 
over 

“I should like to stay, if I can be of 
help.” said Hilary. 

He spoke doubtfully, for he felt that he 


could do little. And in view of Rosny’s 
jliness, news of which would soon be cir- 
culating thru St. Boniface, carried by 
the first tradesman who might call at 
the chateau, he was anxious lest his re- 
maining there might be the cause for 
OSsip 


— think you had better go, dear, if you 





are strong enough,” said Madeleine. ‘You 
will be very careful of yourself, and make 
your friend, Mr. Connell, take care of 
you? And not go to work in the woods 
till you are strong?” 

She put her arms about his neck. “And 
I love you with all my heart,’’ she whis- 
pered, as she kissed him 

(Continued next week) 

Summer Schoo! for Rural Pastors—To 
stimulate interest in the rural work of 
the chureh and community, the Iowa 
State College has planned a summer 
school for rural pastors. Pastors from 
lowa, Nebraska, Missouri, Kansas, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota and Illinois will at- 
tend. Leaders in other lines of rural 
work and pastors of all denominations 
are invited. Definite programs with spe- 
cial lectures and laboratory demonstra- 


tions have been worked out. College cred- 
it will be given for the work done in the 
summer school to those who register for 
the same, pass the examinations and meet 
the college entrance requirements The 
term begins June 14th and ends July 3d. 
Further information may be had by ad- 
dressing George H. von Jungeln, Ames, 
Towa 








[ Brickbats and Bouquets 





Some friends write us that they like 
the Brickbat and Boquet column, but we 
are having trouble in keeping it up. We 








are not getting enough brickbats, and we 
don't like to fill it up with boquets. Once 
in a while we get a brickbat, however, that 
is hard enough to balance several bo- 
quet The one shied at us by Mr. McCoy 
in the issue of May 14th was a good one, 
with jagged edges 

Don't be afraid to throw a brickbat at 
us, if you feel like it and are not afraid to 
sign your name. It is a mighty poor 
editor who can not occasionally rile up 
some readers here and there, and we 
would much rather have them sit down 
and tell us just exactly how mean they 
think we are, and thus get it out of their 

stems, than to have them nurse a 

ze or even a grouch 

sesides, we really learn a lot from folks 
who differ with us. So we are the gainers 
after all. 

A county agent writes: “The signs of 
the times are promising. When a farm- 
hand comes to a Farm Bureau office and 
leay his subscription for a standard, 
reliab farm paper, and makes the re- 
mark that he prefers the farm paper to 
the regular newspapers, it is certainly 
ev nt that the country has not gone to 
the bow-wows. The subscription which I 
ar nding you herewith comes from a 
farm.hand who, when asking us to send 
it in for him, made the above remark 
relative to his preference in reading- 
matter 

les M. Squier, of Indiana, writes: 



















1 say right here that I had about 
me ip my mind not to renew my sub- 
Ser on, but I guess I will the next time 
I s the club raiser. I don’t like the 
att you are exhibiting toward the 
f0vernment, especially the President and 
his advisers. The f irmers are the worst 
Rar rs on earth, and if there have been 
any neficiaries of the great war, they 
ha nly been the American farm- 
ers things are as bad on the farms 
as paint them, why are farm lands 
Selling at fierce and pe prices? Why 
ao 1 want property if they can’t make 
any money out of it, as you seem to make 





Everybody ought to be glad we got 











out of the war as well as we did. From 
reading your paper one would get the 
idea that the whole purpose of the war 
was considered on the part of the farmers 
a scheme to become immensely rich. I’m 
a farmer myself, but am disgusted with 
this everlasting knocking on the admin- 
istration, this complaining, whining, grum- 
bling and general fault-finding, and the 
farmers making more money than they 
ever dared dream of in all their lives. 
Have the American people gone mad?” 





N. B. Stuart, of Cerro Gordo county, 
Iowa, writes: ‘Plans and efforts are be- 
ing formed and made for the uniting of all 
working people in the common cause 
These plans and efforts are encouraged 
by many labor papers and periodicals 
Some farm publications discourage such 
codperation. The tendency of the teach- 
ing of Wallaces’ Farmer has been against 
codperation between farmers and laboring 
men, in that you try to make it appear 
that we farmers occupy a middle ground 
between labor and capital, and that our 
interests partake in a measure of the in- 
terests of both. Many of us farmers are 
coming to realize that our interest is all 
bound up with labor, and we wish to co- 
operate with labor. Your discouragement 
of such efforts ‘ + codperation is the rea- 
son I have allowed my subscription to 
expire.” 

{Mr. Stuart has correctly stated the po- 
sition of Wallaces’ Farmer. It is our 
opinion that the interest of the farmers 
partake in a measure of the interests of 
both labor and capital, and that there are 
some grounds for a conflict between the 


farmer and both capital and labor. He is 
not quite correct, however, when he says 
we discourage their coiperation. On the 


contrary, we urge codperation wherever 
interests are in common. But we strongly 
oppose a political alliance between farm- 
ers and either capital or labor.—Editor. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Your editorial entitled, ‘The Farmer 
and Strikes,”’ is very inconsistent in the- 
ory and shows lack of conscientious 
thought or utter disregard of the war- 
worn principle that the majority (the 
people) should rule. Production over cap- 
ital and all else should justify the rights 
of the common people in determining their 
share of this world’s offering, and the 
poor misguided farmer can not see that 
in theory and fact he is the first word in 


actual labor considering the long hours 
of toil 
So when a few unfortunates, helpless 


against that octopus of civilization, use 
their only weapon, their inherent right to 
work or not work, against capital, cruel 
and without conscience, God forbid that 
such as you should use editorial power 
to further strangle the laboring world 
which includes the farmer and all other 
brothers who by sweat of brow and bend 
of back feed and succor the world. I have 
a sneaking idea you are a capitalist. I’m 
a farmer, both country and city broke, 
and hope to read stuff that burns with fire 
in defense of the weak in other issues of 





your erstwhile interesting sheet. Yours 
for better things.—J. Grant Kramm, IIli- 
nois. 

J. S. Carnes, of Michigan, writes: ‘Last 


August when in your office I subscribed 
for Wallaces’ Farmer just as a matter of 
courtesy, thinking that an Iowa farm pa- 
per would not be of particular interest to 
Michigan farmers. I find, however, after 
reading it for a few months, that it is 
the best, clearest cut, broadest minded, 
most moral and businesslike paper I have, 
and I take eight of the best agricultural 
papers printed. I say this because I be- 
lieve in giving encouragement to those 
who are doing things that ought to be 
done. I thank you for the good you have 
already done me thru Wallaces’ Farmer.” 


subscriber 
srickbats 
May 14th, 


A Monroe county, Missouri, 
writes: “I have been reading 
and Boquets’ in your issue of 
and I just can’t pass up Woodson Mc- 
Coy’s brickbat without rying to take off 
a few of its rough edges. Anyone can see 
clearly from his letter that he is 
such narrow vision that he can't, or 
likely won't, try to see anything 


a man of 
most 


outside 











of a democratic viewpoint. You most cer- 
tainly hit the nail on the head in your 
editorial when you say, ‘His great mis- 
take was in playing a lone hand. Know- 
ing that two-thirds of the senate must 
ratify what was done in France, he should 
have exercised some diplo in choos- 
ing his peace commission, selecting men 
of commanding influence. Instead he 
chose figure-heads.’ I want to tell Wal- 
laces’ Farmer that it is doing right in giv- 
ing us plain facts about these matters, 
and I defy Mr. McCoy to show me a farm 
paper that is more “free from political 
prejudice’ than is Wallaces’ Farmer I 
am sure a majority of your readers will 
agree with me. Give us more ‘Good 
Farming, Clear Thinking and Right Liv- 


ing. 


Mrs., R. A. Heuleath, of Colorado, 
writes: “The exposition of the weekly 
Sabbath school lesson is worth more to me 
than the subscription price of the paper.” 
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straw travel three-fourths of the way arour 


Letween the grate bar fingers and beater, just back o 
found the Rusher does about 95% of its separating att his place. 





Port Huron 


Thresher hacked by 69 years building experience 


Insures— 


Thorough Separation—By feeding high on the cylinder and making the 


nd and » p on the back side 
cylinder, we have 
Then 


to save the other 5% comes fifteen feet more of upward and backward 


separation travel before delivery to blower. 
is continuously loosened from underneath 
ments of kicking finger. 
Mule Kick Separator. 


ment is our specially constructed general pu 
suspended by vibrating hanger to give a 
person shaking an old fashioned hand sieve. 


This is known as the 


During this travel the straw 
by vigorous upward move- 
famous Port Huron 


Excellent Cleaning—One of the greatest prides of our mechanical depart- 


rpose cleaning mill which is 
motion similar to that of a 


This motion is assisted by two independent wind boards giving absolute 
control of the blast as to location and volume—thus giving separation 


over entire surface of the sieve, 
This is the reason the Port 
may raise on your farm. 


Huron will h 


justments of concaves, 


andle any kind of seed you 


Convenience of Operation—All oil and grease cups as well as all ad 
wind boards and sieves are on the outside and 


can be looked after while the machine is running. 


Minimum Repair Bills—An all hard wood frame, well braced inside 


and out and with a great many malleable castings, and a life guarantee 


on teeth, make for small repair bills. 


Satisfaction to Operators 


By saving your grain thru thorough separation—thereby insuring you 


against waste. 
By doing you good cleaning thru our specia 
suring you the 
By building thresher, having the convenien 
his repair cost in mind. 


We lay claim to our fifth insurance, ‘‘Satisfaction to sou as an operator. 


Five sizes, from 20x34 to 36 


Write us for further information on size best 


1 cleaning mill, thereby in- 


‘*top of the market prices.’’ 


ce of the operator as well as 
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x60. 


adapted for your power. 


PORT HURON MACHINERY CO. 


Des Moines 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
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One Thing Which Costs Less 
Than It Did 20 Years Ago 





necessity and no other comp 


sociation furnishes better 
than the old Farmers 
Insurance Association of 
Des Moines, Towa. 





Hail Protection to growing crops is a 


protection 
Mutual Hail 


any or as- 


Towa at 
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Fresh From the Country j 





IOWA. 

Hardin County, (n) Iowa, 
We are having fine weather just 
Corn planting is mostly done. This 
will wind it up in this locality Small 
grain looking fine. Young com- 
ing good. Very little clover hay this year. 
Fruit trees blossoming full Plum and 
cherry bloom gone. Bees had a dreary 
time this spring, but are busy now.—C. 
M. Kelsey 

Calhoun County 
We have had a nice 
has been planted. 


= 
low. 


week 


May 2 


clover 


(n) Iowa, May 21st.— 
week and lots of corn 
About two-thirds of 
the farmers are thru. The last few days 
have been warm and the corn is growing 
nicely. Corn was up to $1.80 and oats to 
$1, but they have dropped the last few 
days.—E. E. Enochson 

Hamilton County, (c) Iowa, May 21st. 
—Weather fine. Field work progressing 
at high speed this week. Corn planting 
will be about finished this week. Small 
grain looking good. Pastures fine. Sheep 
shearing all done in this neighborhood. 
Pigs doing finely, but not as many as 
usual.—J. W. Naylor. 

Greene County, (c) Iowa, May 24th.— 
A heavy local thunder shower fell here 
yesterday afternoon and evening, doing 
many dollars’ worth of good to the farm- 
ers’ crops. Corn is coming finely, and a 
number’ are not thru planting yet. Corn 
is growing since the warmer weather 
came Oats looking good, and pastures 
are promising. A number of young colts 
and calves this sprir looking 
fine where planted early cents 
cream, 56 cents; $1.65 a bushel 
The sheep industry is increasing in this 
county. well, but not many on 
account of the cold spring Aes 

Hardin County, (mn) Iowa, May 20th.— 
Corn planting about half done. Lots of 
farmers did not start to plant until May 
14th, on account of cold weather. Con- 
siderable plowing yet to be done. Faim- 
ers scouring the country yet in search of 
seed corn. Hog situation bids fair to ad- 
just itself automatically of 
farms sows have saved an average of 
only two to four pigs each. Lots of horses 
have been of very little use in the fields 
on account of distemper and thrush -- 
Jas. T. Thorp. 

Plymouth County, (nw) Iowa, May 2lst. 
—Considerably better weather has enabled 
the farmers to rush the work of piowing 
and planting, and a large acreage of corn 
is being put in. Occasional light rains 
have put the pastures in fine shape and 
done .much for the late planted gardens. 
Young stock is doing better since the 
weather has warmed up a little. Small 
grain is not as far along as usual, but is 
coming on well at present Less wheat 
than was expected was planted, on ac- 
count of the unfavorable weather in 
April. —E. Milner 

Iowa County, (e) Iowa, May 10th.— 
Have had cold and wet weather until the 
last week, which has been fine, and we 
have accomplished a lot A good many 
are planting corn Oats looking fine 
except on the low land, that is dam- 
aged and some of it killed. Prospects for 
fruit look fine Wish sugar looked 
good E. G. Tompkins 

Davis County, 
We have had a 


£ Gardens 
Eggs, 37 


corn, 


Pigs doing 


as on scores 


are 
and 
as 
(s) Iowa, May 1ith.— 
warm days, and peo 
ple have taken advantage of it to get 
some gardening done, and corn has 
been planted. The is growing nice 
ly, and oats are improving in looks. There 
is a bloom on pear and plum trees 
also peach trees have a good many 
the first time in many years.- 
John Dukes 
County 


few 


some 


grass 


good 
the 
blooms 
Mrs 
Lucas 
Still wet and 
three-fourths 
raining this morning 
done No 
their oats 
sowe dand never even 
many gardens mad 
very late Very few 
crop very short 
shortest 
I remember t 
$1.70; hay, $25 to $3 er 
eges, 38 cents.—J. T 
Hancock 
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the first 
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feed 
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County, (n) 
planting is 
had a couple of good 
of this week, which settled 
and helped he pastures 
scarce, and a f ttle still 
Not many hogs and not 
cent of a pig crop It doesn't 
there would be as 
last year.—E. D 
Greene County 
Weather is 


rains 

the 
Rough 
wc 


¢ on 
left 


over 40 
look 
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as 
many sugar 
Hammon 
(c) Towa, May 17th 
damp and rainy here 
almost all week. Oats looking better 
Corn planting has yed on ac 
count of heavy rains here Lees, 37 cents 
cream, 57 cents Li 
dition Potatoes of irly planting 
up and early rare ; look 
Fruit 
not 
—E 
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rains ll the 
will keep 
corn 


corn 











finished until the first of May. 
Quite a number had to re-seed. Cattle 
out on pastures, but are not doing very 
well. Meadows are coming slowly, which 
indicates a light hay crop.—J. Diedrich. 

Osceola County, (nw) Iowa, May 13th. 
—Seeding all finished. Some corn planted. 
The week beginning the 3d was the best 
weather this spring. Pig crop the poorest 
for years Farmers are dissatisfied with 
the hog and cattle prices. Help is scarce 
and wages high. Potatoes are scarce— 
$4.50 to $5 per bushel. Corn and oats 
about all out of the country.—H. F. Bab- 
cock, 

Wapello County, 


was not 


(s) Iowa, May 20th.— 
More rain; lots of people working fields 
wet A lot of ninety-day corn is going 
to be planted. Some wheat ground will 
be disked up for corn, and some ground 
will lie idle on account of not getting it 
into oats. Smart-weeds will almost take 
some wheat fields. -astures are washy— 
not much strength to the grass—just fills 
up. Pigs and lambs doing finely.—Jay 
Cohagan. 

Page County, (sw) Iowa, May 13th.—A 
two-inch rain the morning of the 12th is 
keeping the farmers out of the fields the 
rest of this week.—B. E. F. 


ILLINOIS. 

Fulton County, (nc) IIL, May 
A three-inch rain last night and today 
will stop all field work nearly a ween. 
Very little plowing done; no corn planted 
Ground works up raw. Abnormally low 
temperature until the last few days. Grass 
is making little growth. Wheat looks 
well. All stock came thru the winter in 
fine shape; began pasturing May Ist. 
Some farmers had stock out nearly all 
winter. Alfalfa fine Splendid prospects 
for all the fruit of this section Peaches, 
which have been a failure here for five 
years, are blooming profusely. Some are 
buying $1.80 corn to feed off $14 hogs. 
Attention to fruit spraying is increasing. 
No early potatoes planted till the first 
week in May, and little gardening done till 
then, on account of cold, wet soil. Every 
available man and machine will be afield 
as soon as the ground will permit.—E. H. 
Diehl. 

Ogle County, 
are having some 
a backward spring. 
is slow. Some corn planted. 
putting in long days. Most of the stock 
is on grass. Feed is high. Oats, $1.03; 
corn, $1.80; barley, $1.56. Very bad spring 
on young pigs and lambs.—J. D. 

Tazewell County, (c) IIL, May 
Weather is cool; had a frost last 
Seventy per cent of the wheat will be 
plowed up or will be sown to oats. Many 
alfalfa fields were frozen out, mostly due 
to pasturing too short last fall. Oats are 
coming on finely; the rain Tuesday of 
this week will help them along nicely 
Some corn planted; still quite a bit of 
spring plowing to do. Hay is getting 
scarce Very little stock turned out to 
pastures the first of May. Farmers are 
all working double time now—eight hours 
in the forenoon and eight in the after- 
noon.—Wm. J. Hess 


12th.— 


(n) Tll., May 12th.—We 
wet, cold weather and 
Oats look well. Grass 


Farmers are 


14th.— 
night. 


MINNESOTA. 

Murray County (sw) Minn., 
—The weather of the past two months in 
this the country has been any- 
thing but desirable—rain every other day 
—in fact, so much it im- 
possible to g¢ crops in About half 
of the small was mudded in, and 
corn planting the same order 
unless we i inge in the weather 
Very little corn has been planted, as the 
ground is too wet and cold. Hired help is 
to get; $75 to $85 are going 
wages Pig crop very poor. Corn is 
$1.75 per bushel; oats, $1; butter-fat, 62 
cents; eggs, 35 cents.—M. T. Nelson 

Lyon County, Minr May 2ist 
Everything is looking fine. It is still a 
little for corn to 
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be planted. The spring sown grain is 
looking fine, but the fall grain is very 
poor. The corn acreage will be a trifle 
larger than last year. Small grain about 
the same; but the potato crop will be 50 
per cent less than usual.—A. D. McCor- 
mack. 


NEBRASKA. 

Holt County, (n) Neb., May 
Warm weather and corn planting is gen- 
eral; acreage normal. Acreage of small 
grains below normal. Crop of pigs below 
1919 by 50 per cent in this part of the 
county. Pastures are looking just fair 
for this late in the season. Not so many 
cattle on pastures as in 1919. There 
seems to be a sentiment among the farm- 
ers to sell part of their herds and not 
winter as many as usual. One pasture 
near us that pastures 200 to 350 head of 
cattle is not carrying half the number 
this season. Labor is too high and farm- 
ers are not inclined to pay the wages 
wanted as a rule. No. 1 upland hay, 
$20 per ton on track; local market for 
corn, $1.70; oats, $1 to $1.10; eggs 37 
cents; cream, 52 cents per pound of but- 
ter-fat; potatoes, about $6 per bushel 
and scarce even at that price.—Alex. R. 
Wertz. 

Jefferson County, 


°0th.— 


(sc) Neb., May 21st. 
—Since my last report it has warmed up 
and dried up, so that his week will 
most of the planting and listing finished. 
Corn is coming nicely in some fields, 
while in others the stand will be thin. All 
wheat except that which was badly blown 
is doing nicely. Oats are growing well, 
but pastures are very backward and al- 
falfa is slow in growing.—Charles M. 
Turner 

Butler County, (e) Neb., May 24th.— 
Corn nearly all planted. More listing 
done than usual, on account of the late- 
ness of the season. Wheat looks fine. 
Oats are a little backward. Alfalfa and 
pastures are making a rapid growth. 
Some few replanting corn. Help scarce 
and high priced. A smaller crop of spring 
pigs than usual. Had a fine rain the 
middle of the week. Lots of building be- 
ing done.—Harold W. Dewey. 

Dodge County, (e) Neb., 
Unfavorable weather has delayed 
work very much. There is still consid- 
erable plowing for corn to be done. Some 
are ready to plant corn, but the ground 
is wet, and planting will be delayed most- 
ly to the 17th. Small grain, pasture and 
hay have been doing well. Weather con- 
tinues cool and damp. Fruit trees show- 
ing abundant blossoms. Stock of all kinds 
healthy and doing well.—David Brown. 

Dodge County, (e) Neb., May 24th.— 
The about three weeks late. 
There is considerable corn to plant yet. 
Weather continues cloudy and we have 
frequent rains that delay corn planting. 
Pastures, hay, fall wheat and oats are 
doing well, but it is a little cool for corn 
to do its best Those having cattle on 
feed are keenly feeling the loss from the 
break on the market. Pigs doing well.— 
David Brown. 
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MISSOURI. 

Jackson County, (wc) Mo., May 24th.— 
Corn is planted and growing fast. Clover 
and alfalfa are rank, and will soon be 
ready to cut. The apple crop is light, 
but will have a few peaches on most of 
the trees Ver few spring and 
mules, but the pig crop was good. The 
bees came thru the winter with very lit- 
tle surplus honey. Have had frequent 
rains and spring work has been delayed.— 
Isaac Walmer. 

Schuyler County 
The weather 
per cent of 
fields are wet, 
will be 
pretty good 
few of the 
E. J. Watkins. 
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June Ist, hail storm should 
will find all crops normal but wheat. 
This crop is still on a low average. Corn 
fine stand of it planted«before 
Oats, clover and 
k in good shape 
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Lafayette County, (w) Mo., May 24th 
We have had cool weather in May: get. 
ting warm now. Eighty per cent of orn 
planted, and we got a fair stand 
garden truck looks fine, but is two 
late. Wheat will head out in a few 
and looks good. Young clover i 
good; last year’s clover looks good und 
promises a good hay crop. Will La 
good peach crop and about half a crop of 
apples. Pastures doing finely. Price of 
butter-fat, 70 cents for April. Corn sells 
for $1.90; wheat, $2.90 to $3; hay, $30 per 
ton. Oats look good where sown early. 
J. W. Klingenberg. ; 

Nodaway County, (nw) Mo., May 
—Season wet and cold. Some oats 
put in this week. The earlier oats 
wheat are not growing much. Very little 
corn planted, and some plowing yet do. 
Very little garden stuff up, not even po. 
tatoes. Corn is selling for $1.75 to $2; oats 
at $1 where they are to be found, ang 
top on hogs was $14.60 today. Doesn't 
look very prosperous, does it?—W. RB 
Kennedy. 

Randolph County, (n) Mo., May 13th— 
No farm work being done. Another 
rain the 11th. No corn planted yet 
little gardening done. Young lamb 
ing finely. Wheat improving in oks 
Grass growing slowly. Some meadows 
quite weedy. Corn advancing in price.— 
W. H. Bagby. 

Andrew County, (nw) Mo., May 13th— 
It is still wet and cold. <A very little com 
has been planted. Quite a few are ready 
when it gets dry and warm enoug to 
plant. What few oats were sown are 
looking good. Wheat looks good and 
meadows and pastures are fine The 
prospect is good for a hay crop. Gardens 
not doing well. Spring pigs look ud. 
Very few colts. There is a shorta of 
all young stock. Corn, $2; oats 1.253 
flour, $8; sugar, 30 cents; shorts, $3.50; 
eggs, 35 cents; butter, 50 cents; cream, 60 
cents.—J. W. Griggs. 

Pettis County, (c) Mo., 
Excessive moisture still delaying 
activities. Corn planting now becor 
more general, but being retarded by fre- 
quent and excessive precipitation. Wheat 
condition has improved somewhat during 
the last ten days. Oats, meadows and 
pastures are making fine growth. yare 
dens are generally late. Earlier planting 
of potatoes was largely lost and many 
persons are just now planting. Physical 
condition of the soil is the worst we 
had for several years. Many wheat fields 
are hard as well-beaten roadways. Only 
a few moderately warm days; mercury, 
degrees this morning.—W. D. Wade. 
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KANSAS. 


Mitchell County, (n) Kan., May 26th 
Corn is nearly all planted, and som: 
plowing corn, while others are repli 
due to heavy rains and poor seed 
are about two weeks late, due t 
spring. Wheat is looking fine 
some shows indications of going 
with more wet weather.—R. L. Met 

Rawlins County, (nw) Kan., May 
—Wheat is looking fine. Plenty of 
and snow. Corn planting has bes 
Wheat is worth $2.70; corn, $1.40; | 
$1; potatoes are selling at $8 a bush 
Cc. W. Sawyer. 

Nemaha County, (ne) Kan., May 
—The weather continues cold. 
planting is being rushed, but the er 
is too wet. Wheat, oats and grass 
doing finely; pastures are good. Pot 
are very backward, with f 


14th. 


plenty of | 
The first crop of alfaifa will be he 
is now ten inches high. There is 
hatch of incubator chicks, but they 
not doing well; too wet and cold 
will be some peaches and plenty of 
ries and strawberries.—G. E. Hol 
Western Kansas, May 22d.—W¢« 
been having good rains in westert 
sas, but they came too late to mak 
crop of wheat. Much of it, hows 
considerably improved 3arley ar 
are looking fine Planting of cor 
and maize well along Some 
and big enough to be 
ime Pastures 
now.—J. C 
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St. Joseph County 
Cold and frosty 
morning. Some 

oats; and 
plowing for corn 

The prospect is 
Cherries are full of 
are coming out The 
the fruit crop, especially strawbert 
pastures yet. Feed scarce f 
discouraged Some are losi! 
chicks No help to be had 
farms. The Farm Bureau is 

working order A good many 
people attended the revival meet 
are spiritually benefited, which is 
first importance.—A. J. Byers. 
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[MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


ouUR METHOD—To judge the price of 
any product, we must know normal rela- 
tionships. For the ten Junes from 1910 
to 1919 corn average dd 99 cents. It is now 
_ or 200 per cent of the ten-year av- 


196% 
a € Hogs averaged during these ten 
Junes $10.92. They are now $14 20, or 
129 per cent of the ten-year average. In 


anner we work out other products 





ly by week. In this way we can deter- 
mint which products are relatively high 
jn price and which are relatively low. 
CATTLE—Fat cattle fell 1 point, to 119 
per cent of the ten-year average. Can- 
ners and cutters lost the gain of the 
previous week and fell 24 points, to 121 
per cent, while stockers and feeders fell 
1 point, to 125 per cent of the ten-year 


average. 

HOGS—Heavy hogs gained 3 points, to 
129 per cent. Light hogs strengthened 
7 points, to 133 per cent, while pigs 
fell 1 point, to 125 per cent. 


SHEEP—Lambs dropped 3 points, to 161 
per cent, while wool strengthened 2 
points, to 154 per cent. 


GRA!IN—Cash corn fell 2 points, to 200 
per cent of the ten-year average, while 
cash oats fell 11 points, to 204 per cent. 
Wheat dropped 7 points, to 194 per cent 
of the ten-year average. 


OTHER FARM PRODUCTS—Cash cotton 
tumbled 17 points, to 223 per cent. But- 
ter sagged 6 points, to 166 per cent of 
the ten-year average. 


PROVISIONS—Lard strengthened 1 point, 
to 134 per cent, while ribs fell 2 points, 
to 122 per cent. Ham gained 2 points, 
to 181 per cent, while bacon strength- 
























































HOGS. FEEDS. os 
| . . * 
| |3 lei2?idis 
| rs z  . oan 
| S v | ws - os. 2 c 
gj) &) s|/a)18]8] & 
_ s a Ss oh = A g 
siaig3 elgisisiz 
Lorie i. -% Fei ee eee 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— Bran— ] ' 
mmet week ........ .» » /12.58/14.20/14.25 Last week. ./56.25) 51.50 .54.00/59.00) 58.00 
Week before . . .{13.7013.85/13.95 Week before!56.00) 54.00/56.00/59.00| 58.00 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.) — j | Shorts— | | 
GY WOE in ss one HANS 3.88|14.65/14.50 Last week../61.25 57.00!/58.50 64.00) 63.00 
Week before ......... 14.03/14.35/14.23 Week before!59.75) 57.00/58.50.64.00) 63.00 
Light (150-200 Ibs.)— Hominy feed— | 
 § - aaa 14.00 14 14.35 Last week. .'69.50 66.00) 80.00 
Week before ......... 4.10)14.43/14.25 Week before/69.50 66.00) 80.00 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) Oil meal (o.p.)! | | 
Last week ....... ./13.38)14.134 Last week. ./68.75!....../65.00).....) 71.00 
Week before ......... 13.63/13.9! Week before 70.00 - 67.00 ‘ 71.00 
Smooth heavy packing Cottonseed (41 | | | | 
sows (250 Ibs. up)— per cent)— i { 
Po aa 113.13]12.88]12.83 Last week. .{77.00]...... REN RR ee 
Week before ......... 13.25/12.50/12.50 Week before|77.00 : ..| 75.00 
Rough packing sows (200 Tankage— | | | ] 

Ibs. up)— Last week ..{110.00)...../...../115.00 
ae 112.88/12.25/12.38 Week before .1{110.00].... : 115.00 
Week before ......... 12.88 /12.00)12.13 Gluten— ! | ] | 

Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— | Last week..!..... .| 75.00 
Taek Wael pcwatedgaciin jo. «f12.50 Week before ‘ a 3 .| 75.00 
Gee BOLOPO ..ccccces 12.63 —- - - a an Ss ‘on lot ; 
Stock pigs— e paren Po 5 ; = ines in ton lots; 
SO ae 12.38 11.50 5 oA retailers ; 
Week before ...... 12.63 12.38 FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
SHEEP. 2 si ei a 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), | we 

medium to prime— | v ° 
OS eee 15.63/16.13)13.63 = ~ Ee 
Co a  earree }15.88/}16.50/14.38 s o® Y 

Lambs, culls and common | | A se i. 
rae }12.50)12.25|11.38 a BS |s8 
Week before ......... 2.75/12.75/ 11.88 __ ee 
Yearling wethers, medium | | | British sterling ex- | | 

to prime— | change— | | 
ae ee 112.63}13.25/11.88 Last week ......... $4.867 |$3.89%/80.0 
Week before ......... 113.13|13.50/12.25 Week before ........ ee 3.81%4'78.3 

Ewes, medium to choice—| | { French franc— | 
RIE | 9.00/10.00} 8.13 pS Pre .193 .0786/ 40.8 
Week before ......... | 9:25/10.63) 7.63 Week before 22 222222/..2000. 10716/37.1 
Feeder lambs, medium to | German mark— 

choice— | Last week ..... «coef . .288H O2781.7 
Last week ......... » « f12.25]12.25 Lo eae Pere -0223| 9.3 
i. SOS Sea {12.25 12°75} 

NOTE—Unless otherwise stated, all 


classes of live stock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 






















































ened $ points, to 161 per cent. GRAIN. 

FUTURES—July corn sagged 3 points, to a ; 
156 per cent, while September corn fell | | “ 3 
5 points, to 152 per cent. July lard fell ar 0 s 
1 point, to 138 per cent, while July ribs | g 4 x 3 
dropped 2 points, to 121 per cent. Sep- . 14 = | al 
tember lard fell 1 point, to 144 per cent, | = | & | es 
while September ribs also fell 1 point, |'olo|*€*!] @ 
to 131 per cent. On the basis of lard Corn, No. 2Y— | | | 
futures, the price of hogs in July should Last week ..../1.97%|1.97 1.97 
be $15.41, and in September $16.31. On oon -~ ee » + }1.99 Paes 
the basis of rib futures the price of cinst” oa aT) ee ly 9314|1. 79% 
hogs in July should be $13.50 and in Week before ..11.981%4 6/1.80 1.88 11.75 
September $14.84. July cotton dropped Corn, No. 4Y—_ | | | | 

nts, to 209 pers cent of the ten-year Last week ....]......|1.90 .. 1.76% 
average Week before ../1.96 ..20/1.85 [1.72% 
rr Oats— | | | | 
Last week ..../1.05 [1.08%4|1.12 | .99 
+ Week before ../1.10%6/1.05 /[1.09 94% 
The Week’s Markets Barley— ae | 
Gn: == ee ae ee }1.47 | 
| ies Week before ..}1.71 |......|1.49 
| 2 | Rye— | ! | 
| © Last week ....]2.17 |......11.94 | 
3 | &| @ | Week before ../2.08 [....../196 | 
= 3 | g | Wheat, No. 2— | | | 
s 3 | § Last week ..../2.94 [2.82 |2.85 
\sléig | _Week before ‘:.|3.05_ [2.83__|2.80__| 
ae CATTLE. HAY. a 
Med. and heavy wt. beef T | - 
ers (1,100 Ibs. up)— 7 
Choice and prime— v : 
EMSt WHO sctavescces 12.40 Yo n 8 
Veeck before ......... 12:50 | f£/3)2 
Good— | @ a 2 
re 11.46 ii Sis 
Week before ..... 111.55 | 9 | m 10 
Medium— Clover, No. 1— | \ | 
Last week ....... Bates 8)10.75 SEWED, nance cetscnxee | } ) 
Week before ......... | 63/10.85 Week before ........... | 
Common— | | | Mixed Clover, No. 1— | | | 
Last week ...... 9.88) 10.58) 9.95 OR eer Bh ee 134.75 
Week before .| 9.88)10.75/ 10.05 Week BOBBITT 2. ccccccces Be cats 134.75 
Light weight beef ‘steers | | Timothy, No. 1— | | 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— | | | OI Soe ae }36.50] 
Choice and prime— | Week before ......+.0:. ee {36.50} 
er 2.75,13.55)12.88 Alfalfa, Choice— | | | 
Week before ......... 2.75}13.50/12.95 Last week ..............|33.50/37.50| 
Medium and good— | } { Week before ........... |33.50\37.00] 
on the. eee 112.00)12.73/11.70 Alfalfa, No. 1— | | | 
Week before ......... 11.88)}12.63) 11.70 Se Ore re 32.00/36.00) 
Common— | | Week before ...........|32.00/36. 00} 
GER 9.75/10.50; 9.88 Alfalfa, Standard— | 
Week before .........) 9.50/10.50) 9.93 ee eee 
butcher cattle— Week before ...........|2 
Heifers | Alfalfa, No. 2— 
Last week Tere ere Te 10.00, 10.63) 9.70 SM WUE © cba 600% 00 Kes 3 2 126.7 7! 5| 
_Week before 9.75 10.63) 9.80 Week before ........... $0 26.75! 
Cows Oat straw— | | 
eat WHOIS er. oe ck axes 9.25) 9.30) 9.25 OO RRR ee 111.50 
Week before: ......... 9.30) 8.58 9.35 Week before ....... 111.50) 
Last week ............| 8.50] 9.25] 8.25 LIBERTY _BONDS. 
Week before ......... 8.50| 9.25; 8.25 = ~ == 
Canners and cutters— 
Sara 9.79) 6.13] 5.75 
Week before .... .| 7.00! 7.38} 6.38 2 

Fee der steers— j | | = 

Heavy (1,000 Ibs. up)— Ss 3 
Last week ...... . sess |10.63/10.50/10.45 “ Q 
Weck ‘teas 1110.75/10.55/10.55 3 5 

Medium (800- 1,000 ibs.) | | = = 

week ..... 19.38'10.25'10.18 S. Liberty 4%’s, second— | 
eek before .. ...110.38110.25/10.33 wag SNES i. fare.dse'6.0% a0 : $100.00/86.41 

Litt (800 Ibs. down)— | Week before .... . seees} 82.20 
J. Saas 10.13/10.00}10.00 | U. S. Liberty 414’s, third— | j 

a v ¢ before ....... ./10.13/10.00/ 10.15 Last week ..... ue 100.00; 90.67 

Stoc _— | i. to . Pere 5s s’euste, 
Steers— U. S. Liberty 4%’s, fourth— | | 

ast week . Sees 8.88 9.38) 9.08 Last week ..... se aeseee 100.00) 87.21 
Week before . : 8.88] 9.38] 9.18 De ees See ee 82.70 
Cow nd heifers— U. S. Victory 4%’s— | 

L, eS ae er 7.38) 8.50] 7.50 RAE I ie gine ae hae ae 100.00) 96.15 
o v before .. : 7.50; 8.50! 7.50 Week before ....... | 94.94 

S, good and choice itv wiberty | ae 44's 
= St week ... ° 9.50) 9.75) 9.50 a Ky > 1342, Sat a: anita 

Cah « before ....... 9.50 9.75! 9.50 | Noy. 15, 1927; third 4%4’s mature Sept. 15, 

ves ‘common’ and } } = a. ig 7 - 1947, 

Jest wok .......... } 7.50) 8 251 7.00 ut are calla le June 15, 1932, h ictory 
Mack Semen *****" 7501 8251 7:00 4%'s mature May 20, 1923, but are call 





able June 15, 1922. 








MISCELLANEOUS WHOLESALE SEED 
PRICES. 


Chicago—Choice timothy, last week 
$10.50, week before $10.50; prime clover, 
last week not quoted, week before not 
quoted; hog millet, last week $3.13, week 
before $3.38. 

Kansas City—Timothy, last week not 
quoted, week before not quoted; alfalfa, 
last week $25, week before $25; blue grass, 
last week not quoted, week before not 
quoted; millet, last week $2.75 per ewt., 
week before $2.75; Sudan grass, last week 
$10.25 per cwt., week before $10.25 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES. 


Butter, creamery 
538c, week before 55c: 
week 27\%%c, week before 28tc; eggs, fresh 
firsts, last week 39\%c, week before 40%e; 
prime white ducks, last week 30c, week 
before 35c; geese, last week 20c, week 
before 20c. 


The Chicago Markets 


Chicago, May 31, 


extras, last week 
cheddar cheese, last 





1920.—Because of the 
high cost of living, farmers in some agri- 
cultural districts are going to grow sor- 
ghum, sugar prices having soared to fig- 
ures that would in past years have been 


regarded as impossible. At the same 
time shortage of help has caused an un- 


precedented demand for labor-saving ma- 
chinery on farms. Clothing and other 
lines of manufactured goods are declin- 
fing in prices, sales having fallen off ma- 
terially, while the banks are less free in 
making loans to speculators. Weather 
conditions are just now the predominat- 
ing influence in the corn trade, and in 
mumerous sections planting has been de- 
layed by wet weather. The car situation 
is gradually improving, and it is easier to 
move grain to market than a short time 
ago. There has been a great decline in 
corn prices in recent weeks, and late 
sales for future delivery were made at 
lower prices than those paid a year ago, 
with subsequent sharp advances, but 
prices for oats, rye and barley are still 
far higher than at that time. Poor crop 
prospects have strengthened wheat prices, 
and purchases of oats and rye for export 
helped to maintain prices for these grains. 
Within a short time exporters have been 
the largest buyers of wheat, but wheat 
and flour exports are running far behind 
those of a year ago. The official state- 
ment of the visible grain supply in the 
United States includes 38,097,000 bushels 
of wheat, 3,399,000 bushels of corn, 8,301,- 
000 bushels of oats, 10,049,000 bushels of 
rye and 3,839,000 bushels of barley, com- 
paring with 27,615,000 bushels of wheat, 
2,549,000 bushels of corn, 16,680,000 bush- 
els of oats, 11,527,000 bushels of rye and 
10,706,000 bushels of barley a year ago. 
Late sales were made in Kansas City of 
No. 2 hard winter wheat at $3 a bushel, 


while No. 2 northern sells in Chicago at 
$2.95. Corn sells around 20 cents higher 


than a year ago, oats 37 cents higher, 
rye 68 cents higher and barley 36 cents 
higher. 

Cattle prices undergo advances from 
time to time when the offerings are 
smaller than usual, but values all the 
time are far lower than in recent years. 
The most marked feature of the market 
is the unwillingness of the packers and 
other butchers to buy long-fed heavy 
steers at the premium paid in former 
years, there being a marked preference 








shown for yearlings and other light weight 
cattle. Recent sales of beef steers at 
$9.50 to $14 per 100 pounds compare with 
sales one year ago at $12.50 to $18.40, 
two years ago at $11 to $17.75, three years 
ago at $9 to $13.70, four years ago at $8 


to $10.75, and five years ago at $7 to $9.35. 
The greater part of the steers have been 
selling for $11.25 to $13, with the best 
heavy lots fetching $13.10 and yearlings 
topping the market. Fat cows and heif- 
ers are much wanted ang are usually slow 
to sell lower. The spread in cattle prices 
is the narrowest ever known in the his- 
tory of the market, with buyers showing 
a decided preference for cheap lots. Many 
inquiries are made for stockers and feed- 
ers, but in numerous instances intending 
buyers fail to purchase, regarding prices 
for good stock cattle as too high com- 
pared with prices paid for finished bul- 
locks. Western and northwestern bank- 
ers are discriminating more than in other 
years in buying cattle paper, and object 
to lending if the cattle are priced high. 
The best yearling steers have been sell- 
ing at $13.50, aside from a few fancy little 
Angus and Hereford cattle, which brought 
$14. During the latter part of the week 
not many cattle sold above $12.85. Steers 
classed as good brought as low as $11.75 
to $12, and medium grade lots sold at 
$11.25 and over, while sales 4ook place all 
the way down to $9.50 to $10 for little can- 
ning and other inferior steers Butcher 
stock has had a fair demand on the basis 
of $7.25 to $12.75 for cows and heifers, 
but not many sold as high as $12.25. Can- 
ner cows sold at $4.50 to $5.75, cutters at 
$6 to $7, and bulls at .25 to $11.26. 
Calves were in very good demand at $6 
to $14.50 per 100 pounds, with some heavy 
calves taken as high as $11. 

Tight money mainly, combined with the 
shrinkage in beef cattle values, accounts 
for the breaks in prices for stockers and 
feeders, late sales being made at $7.50 
to $11.75, with sales of two carloads of 
partly fat feeders for shipment to the 
Mineral Point district of Wisconsin at 
$12.65, comparing with $13 paid a week 
earlier and $13.50 paid a fortnight earlier. 
Feeder cows and stock heifers also sold 
lower, going at $7.50 to $9.50. In a num- 
ber of instances, buyers failed to buy 
feeders because cars could not be ob- 


tained on eastern railroads. 
Hogs are selling within a greatly nar- 
rowed spread in prices, with the bulk of 


the sales covering a range of 70 cents per 
100 pounds. Prime light butchers are still 
market-toppers, selling about 35 cents 
above heavy butchers and rough heavy 
packers going lowest of all. Prices look 
extremely low when it is recalled that 
one year ago hogs were selling at $20.75 
for prime lots. Two years ago hogs sold 
at $16 to $17.65, three years ago at $14.75 
to $16.20, and four years ago at $9.15 to 
$9.90. Recent receipts of hogs averaged 
in weight 235 pounds, or seven pounds 
less than a week earlier, many stockmen 
having hurried their hogs prematurely to 


market, fearing further reductions in 
prices. The domestic consumption of 
fresn and cured hog products continues 
extremely large, despite their dearness in 
the retail butcher shops of the country. 
Altho hogs were marketed quite freely 


most of last week, they had a good out- 
let, eastern shippers taking a good share 
of the better class, and prices experi- 
enced some substantial advances. Fresh 
and cured hog products are in large con- 
sumptive domestic demand, and lard ex- 


ports are improving, but otherwise ex- 
ports of provisions are making a poor 
showing. During a recent week exports 
from the Atlantic seaboard included 9,- 


041,000 pounds of lard and 9,030,000 pounds 
of cured hog meats, these comparing with 
10,719,000 pounds of lard and 28,949,000 
pounds of cured hog meats for the corre- 
sponding week last year. Provisions have 
shared in the decline in the raw material, 
and recent sales were made of pork more 
than $2 a barrel lower than a year ago, 
other lines of provisions showing similar 
reductions. Unfortunately, retail meat 
market prices are higher than ever. Late 
sales were made of hogs at a range of 
$12.50 to $15.15, the top comparing with 
$14.85 paid at the close of the previous 
week, 

Everything in the sheep and lamb line 
is clipped before being marketed, and 
searcely any sheep are marketed at the 
present time. Of course, spring lambs 
come with the wool on, most of them 
hailing from California, and their average 
quality is very much poorer than a year 
ago. Last-year clipped lambs have un- 
dergone big reductions from the prices 
paid a short time ago, and so have spring 
lambs, the importation of large quantities 


of frozen lamb carcasses from New Zea- 
land and Australia coming into direct 
competition with native lambs. Late 


sales have taken place of clipped lambs 
of last year’s crop at $10 to $17.50, while 
spring lambs, mainly those from Califor- 
nia, went at $13 to $16.75. Fed western 
ewes have been sold in small numbers a€ 
$6 to $12, bucks at $6 to $10, and 49-pound 
spring feeder lambs at $13 to $13.50. 
Breeding ewe lambs have sold moderately 
at $11.25 to $13. 

Horses were in unusually slow general 
demand last week, with eastern shippers 
fewer than of late, while the demand for 
farm horses was a disappointment W. 
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Brummel Jr. and Militant, 
dams by Beau Brummel; 


parte Jr. by Bonaparte; 
Bright Stanway; 
Beau Paragon ; 

Domino by Lamplighter; 


R. MILLS, 


F. L. Gordon & Sons 


REINBECK, IOWA, MONDAY, JUNE 14 


60 Lots—10 Cows with Calves at Foot, Eight of Which Are 
Heifers; 8 Cows Heavy with Calf, Some of Which May Calve 
Before Sale Day; 6 Bred Heifers, Extra Good; 33 Open Heifers, 
as Good as You'll Find in Any Auction Ring; 3 Good Rugged Bulls. 








The breeding of these cattle is as follows: 
Dumnorix by Dandy Rex, dams by Beau Paladin 3d; 
two cows by Beau Paladin 3d, 
one cow by Editor 9th, 
tiser 10th by Beau Advertiser, dam by Beau Paladin 3d. 


The heifers will include three by Perfection Jr.; one by Bona- 
one by Rupert Donald 2d, 
three by Prime Paragon by Paragon 3ist by 
one by Beau Mystic by Beau Mischief, dam by 
one granddaughter 
Write for catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Reppert, Cruise, Gartin and Hull. 

Wallaces’ Farmer Representative. 


F, L. GORDON & SON, REINBECK, IOWA 





Seven danghters of 
Beau 


by Adver- 
dam by 


of Fred Reel. 
Auctioneers, 






























Primrose 4th. 























HOLSTEINS. 
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The Wisdom of Keeping 
Strictly Dairy Cows 


The class of cows that should be kept 
for dairy purposes is well illustrated by a 
farm survey made by P. H. Ross, county 
agent of Leavenworth County, Kansas, 
in which he states: ‘‘Blood will tell.’’ 
The greatest producers and the most pro- 
fitable producing cows always have been 
and always will be of dairy breeds, bred 
to produce milk and butter economically. 
Fifty-nine farms included in this survey 
were dairy farms, and the comparison 
with other breeds in producing milk and 
orofits, showed $38 more return for the 

{olstein-Friesian per year per cow than 
the other breeds, and more than three 
times as great an income per cow as did 
the dual purpose cows. 

Send for the valuable Holstein booklets, 
They are sent free. 


THE BOLSTER. FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
9 Hudson Street 
ne ny Vermont 


SELIG PEI EIGEN ICE, 
Young Dairy Cows 


Good producing, registered Holstein cows of 
popular breeding with plenty of size; free of tubercu- 
hosis. (Fede —t a berd.) 
mR. A. PENI Chariton, lowa 


HOLSTEIN “AND GUERNSEY CALVES 
Six Weeks Old, Either Sex, $30.00 
Express Paid 








W. F. GERLACH, Palmyra, Wis. 
25 EXTRA GOOD HOLSTEIN COWS 


Fresh and close springers. 8 fresh Jerseys, If you 
want something good, call, phone or write ALVA 
ALBAUGH, Ankeny, lowa. Phone 3522. 


IGM grade Holstein calves—I can sell you the 
finest heifer and bull calves from the best 
droves in this cceunty, $17.50 to 22.50 each, f. o. d. 
Gilberts. Emil Anderson, Calf Buyer, Gilberts, Ill. 


HERBYFORDS. 


_—e—W—V_eOOoreorroeowrne 


HEREFORDS 


Thirty bulls for sale. Twenty-seven 
are our own breeding. Among these are some 
very desirable specimen, eligible to be placed at 
the head of pure bred berds. Al! are rugged and 
deep fleshed, with heavy bind quarters and good 
heads and horns Our prices are moderate 


ELLIS & C. W. BAILY, Marshailtewn, lowa. 











LLP 














HEREFORDS Will eell @ nice lot of 

females ranging from 
weanling calves to aged cows. Can furnish bulle tn- 
dividually or in numbers, Will sell any number 
of registered Herefords from one to one-hundred 
at a reasonable price Write or call @GUW 
GL EASON, Mechanicsville, Lowa. 


> | E 1@uT S yr. old and six 2 yr old 
4 reg. Hereford heifers. fine tndi- 
iduals and fashion ably bred. Bred 
to Gudgell & Simpson herd bull, 
close-up Anxiety 4th all the way. 6 


yearling heifers also forsale. Fred 
Chandler, R 7, Chariton, lowa. 


“When writing to advertisers men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 






































beef cattle, no matter what his breed. 
Of course, 


breeders, 


Dana Fairfax 574549 sired by the ‘ 


The 
the great imported Bell Metal ; 
great Beamont by Beau Brummell; 
Columbus; 
Carlos, dam by old Perfection ; 


many other notable sires. 


sale manager, Amos Burhans, 


Auctioneers : 





Sale ofr Herefords 
FRIDAY, JUNE 18th 


This offering of high class Hereford cattle of the choicest foundation 
breeding and most popular strains is one to which we invite every lover of 


we are making special preparations to entertain Hereford 
young and old, on Friday, June 18th 

The offering consist of cows with calves at foot and bred again, bred cows, 
many of them right up to calving, and bred and open heifers. 
‘King of Hereford Sires’’ Perfection Fair- 
fax (full brother to the $6,200 Russell Fairfax, 
the $20,500 Admiral Fairfax) is the sire of many of the calves at foot and is 
bred to many of the cows and heifers in this offering. 


60 Lots of Pure Bred Cattle 


cows and heifers in this offering are sired by: 
Right Lad by Kansas Lad; 
Columbus Prize 22nd by Columbus 
Star Perfection by Prime Star Grove by a son of the great Don 
Headlight by Beau Quality by Beau 
Boatman Gomez by Beau Gomez; Beau Koss 3d 


For catalogs, address the proprietor, J. 
Waterloo, 


Fred Reppert, H. 


DUNCANDALE STOCK FARM, 


‘‘Dana Fairfax’’ Day. 


The well known 


the $19,000 Royal Fairfax and 


Pride of Primrose by 
Mapletonian by the 

53d by 
Perfect ; 


by Beau Blanchard and 


K. Duncan, Iowa or the 


lowa. 


Oakville, 


L. Hull and Ear! Gartin. 


Oakville, lowa 























ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 








Angus Bull Bargains 
A Few Choice Angus Bulls For Sale 
Sired by Black Oakfield, Imp. Black King of 
Maisemore, Imp. Elegant of Tubberdaly. Popular 
families. Young. Priced to sell. Call or write. 
WILMINSON BHROS., Mitcheliville, Ia. 





for sale 6 to 18 months of age at 
Angus Bulls moderate prices, tuberculin tested 
and halter broke. Harry E. Wylie, Madrid, lowa. 





No. 4 Hors 


de, large 
Ghue hidien emall horse 
sheep pelts bought at Richest market value 
Your check will be matied within 24 hours 


after I get your shipme:t. The publisher 
of this paper or your neighbor who ships to 
me is my reference. 

Ship to the hide, wool and fur house of lowa! 


UMBAUG 


Sis S.W. FIFTH STREET 
Des MOINES: IA. 





AUCTIONEERS 
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FRANK GETTLE 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


GOODLAND, KANSAS 


Write or wire early for dates 





H. A. MURRAY, Auctioneer, Waverly, lowa. 


I offer you sixteen years experience of successful 
selling at public auction sales. 


Write me for dates 











AUCTION scsi 


eee 


JOE SHAVER, Auctioneer 


Experience as a breeder, Bet and Salesman. 


2581 Newport Ave., Write early 
OMAHA, NEB. for dates. 


J. L. McILRATH, GRINWELL, IOWA 


We make a Specialty ef conducting 
digrees, live stock sales. 











Our services as an auctioneer are at your disposal. 
Fifteen years of experience. For reference, ask 
anyone who knows us. 

R. E. MILLER 
Purebred Livestock 
AUCTIONEER 
BLANCHARD, IOWA 
Pure Bred 
Live Stock 


B. E. Benson siciioneer 


SH ELDON, 10W A 


Auctioneers’ School of Experience 
2112 Farnam Street, Davenport, lowa 


Teaches Liv estock, Real Estate and Farm sales to 
beginners and esteblish auctioneers. You learn at 
home. Students now selling in 22 states. Write todey. 


W. M. PUTMA 


|. E. STICKELMA 


CLARINDA, 





Tecumseh, Nebraska 
AUCTIONEER 


PEDIGREED Live STOCK 








Auctioneer. loffer 
you a successful experi- 
ence in conducting public 
auctions of all kinds 


_ A. W. THOMPSON 


Pure bred stock sales or real estate sales successfully 
conducted. Address York, Nebraska. 


LIVE STOCK 
Gs AUCTIONEER 
Marian, lowa 


1OWA 














AUCTIONEERS. 


Make Money — Bean| 
AUCTIONEER 


Missouri Auction School, the largest Auctio 
iSchool in the world. Four weeks course fits you to 
make big money. Col. A.W.Cies, Chillicothe, Mo, 
made $1000 one day;Col. E. Wal Iters,Skedee Okla, 
made $1746 one day. If you want $50 to$100 a da: 





Su 
CARPENTER, Pres., Missouri Auction S 
Dept. W, 818 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo, 


IOWA AUCTION SCHOOL 


Greatest Auction School on Earth. Learn to bem 











auctioneer—we teach practical auctioneering. Next 
term begins Monday, September 6th, and < rises 
four weeks. In our school you learn to sel! actual 
practice on real live stock in a Twenty Thousand 
Dollar sale pavilion. We guarantee to teach you the 
profession or refund your money. Write f atalog 
at once, and plan to prepare yourself to earn from 
$50.00 to $150.00 and up perday. Enroll early as poe 


sible. Address LOUIS A. WELSON, National 
Adve § Stock Steck Auctioneer, » Logan, lowa. 


Learn Auctioneering 


at World's Original and Greatest Schoo! and become 
independent with no capital invested. Every brand 
of the business taught. Write today forfree cat- 
alog 


Jones National School of Auctioneering 
CAREY M. JONES, President 


74 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


H. L. HULL, 


UCTION EER. 


Iam now making up my dates fer 
the winter and spring seasons ‘ 








every 
brought me re-bookings from tbe 
eroskers for whom I have worked 

g.L. BULL 
420 Valley National Bank Bidg., PES MOINES, 


Elbridge F. May 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


Thoreughly versed in pedigrees 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


WRITE FOR RATES and OPEN DATES 
CINCINNATI, IOWA. 


Live Stock Auctioneer 
Mt. Vernon, lowa 


Many years experience with registered stock, anc 
well posted on pedigree and values . oa 
Write me when you decide on your nex! nae 














— 





For a good wide awake Auctioneer 
Land and Livestock empley 


Col. Fred M. Jump 


Brule, Nebraska 


Write or wire early for dates 





— 


Jno Kiely, Toledo, lowa 


Angus Breeder and Livestock 


AUCTIONEER 


Let me assist you in your next Angus Bae 


H. D. EDDINGFIELD, AUCTIONEER 


and breeder of Shropshire sheep and Hereford cattle 
Mt. Pleasant, lows. 
































